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INVITATION. 


Visitors are always welcome at The Com- 
panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity of 
occupation to interest every one and well repay 
a visit. 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


, 


“The Companion’s’’ portrait series of New 

England governors is completed to-day 
with the portrait of Hon. Abiram Chamberlain, 
Governor of Connecticut, which is reproduced 
on the front cover page. In this connection it 
may be of interest to note the length of the term 
for which each governor is elected, and the 
salaries the governors annually receive. These 
are as follows: Maine, two years, two thou- 
sand dollars; New Hampshire, two years, 
two thousand dollars; Vermont, two years, 
fifteen hundred dollars; Massachusetts, one 
year, eight thousand dollars; Rhode Island, 
one year, three thousand dollars; Connecticut, 
two years, four thousand dollars. 

Governor Chamberlain of Connecticut was 
born in Colebrook, Litchfield County, in 1837, 
and received his education in the public schools 
and at Williston Seminary, Easthampton, Mas- 
sachusetts. At the seminary he made a special 
study of civil engineering, and when, in 1856, 
his family removed to New Britain he began the 
practice of that profession in company with his 
father. Before many years, however, he entered 
the employ of the New Britain National Bank, 
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for his twenty years’ absence by the effect of a 
bullet in the head which he received during the 
Civil War. That is the charitable hypothesis, 
and let us hope, the correct one. No man ever 
lived who did not at some time weary of routine, 
and long to break away from it and seek excite- 
ment; but sane men seldom mistake for inspi- 
ration that vagrant prompting, and so they 
stay where duty has placed them. If they did 
not so stay, society would not long hold together. 
veteran engineer who died at East Liver- 
more, Maine, the other day, had stories to 

tell of times when railroading in this region 
was exciting. In a large measure it was experi- 
mental; then, too, the road with which he 
was first connected was built cheaply, and 
controlled by an eccentric man who permitted it 
to run on a bankruptcy basis. The road-bed 
was bad. The rolling-stock was atrocious. The 
engine the veteran handled had no flanges on her 
drive-wheels. She frequently slipped from the 
rails in making sharp curves, and scoffers 
declared that the fireman’s duty was to run along 
beside her with a crowbar and pry her on the 
track when she got off. But asa matter of fact 
the fireman was too busy to do that, for he often 
had to provide his fuel as well as feed it. Axes 
and saws were a part of the locomotive’s outfit, 
and it was no rarity for the train to be held up 
|en route while the crew appropriated stump 
| fences and cut birch bushes to keep up steam. 
| The old engineer used to say that a trainman 
| then had to be a jack of all trades, and needed 
to be a deputy sheriff in addition, in order to 
| collect his wages; but ‘‘variety is the spice of 
| life,’’ and nobody ever complained that the days 





were dull. 
® © 


DISTINGUISHED FRIENDS. 


2 little former subjects of the Sultan of 
Turkey count among their closest friends 
| President Roosevelt and Senator Hoar. The 
| little folk are Sophie and Azziz Namer, whose 
| father came to this country a year ago. He 
| settled in Worcester, declared his intention of 
| citizenship, and sent money to his wife to pay 
| the passage of herself and children. The New 


York Tribune tells how she sold her household 


| goods and sailed for America. 
| The voyage was a successful one, and when 
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styles. Highest price id for raw skins. 


FU R Ss of all kinds dyed and made into leading 
. CRINE, Furrier, 15 and 17 Avon Street, Boston, Mass. 





AGENTS WANTED oes se 





EMPIRE METALLIC BEDSTEAD CO., 24 Churehill Street 
Baffalo, K, 





YOUNG MEN are wanted at the ALBANY BUSINESS 
COLLEGE to learn 


Shorthand, Book- 
kee ing and Teles. 
raphy in pre aration 
for g Sositions 
which may besecured 
by them. For particulars address Carnell & Hoit, Albany, N.Y. 


MY SITUATION 


With N. E. CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC was obtained 
for me by Burdett College of Actual Business ane 


Shorthand. — A. Gertrude Acker, Cambridge. W 
Burdett College, 694 Washington st., Boston, for Journal. 
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Man Who Owns 


his home or has poaperty to 
improve ought to know about “PRAGON” 


See large ad.in January issue. 
We senc Sullinformation Free. yoy 


THE LAWRENCE CEMENT CO., 
Sales Office, 1 Broadway, New York. J 


CARMEL SOAP 


is ABSOLUTELY PURE. It 
is made jin Palestine, Syr- 
ia, from Sweet Olive Oil 
and contains all the emol- 
lient poouettias of the oil. 
Delightful to use and keeps 

- the skin soft and smooth. 
Sold by all druggists and grocers,1oc. Imported by 


A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., 122 Pearl Street, N. Y. 


DO YOU PLAY PIN G 
PONG 


We have a large as- 
Fon '§i.80 5.00. 
We can also furnish Ping Pong Tables, 
guaranteed not to warp or twist. 
Price $10.00 each. Freight paid to any part of N. EB. 
J. B. ETHERINGTON & CO., 


84 Canal Street, Boston, Mass. 


DO NOT DOSE THE STOMACH. 









































and realized then that he had found his vocation. | New York was reached their joy knew no| Cure Catarrh by Nature’s Own Meth- 
In 1867 he became the cashier of the Home| bounds. But it was a short-lived joy, for the | 
immigration officials said that, although the | 


National Bank of Meriden, and in 1881 was 
elected president of that institution. 

In the earlier years of his life in Meriden Mr. 
Chamberlain was a member of the common 
council, and in 1877 he represented the city in 
the general assembly. In 1900 he was nominated 
for comptroller by the Republican state conven- 
tion, and so great was the esteem in which he 
was held throughout the state that he received 
the largest number of votes cast for any candidate 
on the ticket. = 4 

tis the State of Connecticut that has always 

been known as ‘‘the land of steady habits,’’ 
but Franklin County, Maine, is in a position 
to contest that title, should it see fit. The 
Maine county, when the year 1902 closed, had 
not a prisoner in its jail. 


he Maine Legislature will have a chance to 

deal with a curious case resulting from an 
accident that happened last spring toan Andover 
woman who was driving in Byron when a moose 
leaped into the road in front of her. The horse 
ran away. From the injuries she received at 
that time the woman afterward died. Now her 
relations are petitioning for damages, claiming 
that the state is liable, because it owned the 
moose. The case does not invite predictions; 
but it will be well for all concerned to find out 
just what measure of responsibility a state 
aceepts when it undertakes to protect game. 


S° many Eastern communities are a hundred 
or two hundred years old that centennials 
have ceased to wear the charm of novelty; but 
none of our towns is quite in the same class with 
Annapolis, Nova Scotia, which, founded in 
1604, will soon be three hundred years old, and 
all Americans may look forward to that anni- 
versary with something like enthusiasm. We 
have borrowed the name of Annapolis more 
than once, and from time to time we have 
imported a good many natives of the region. It 
would be no moré than fair for New England 
to remove en masse, summer after next, to the 


Annapolis valley about the time the fruit gets | 


ripe, and help celebrate. 


O" the night of December 27, 1882, a well-to- 

do farmer living near Rutland, Vermont, 
took a pan of corn and started for the hen-house 
to feed his poultry. Right then and there he 
dropped out of sight, and nothing was heard 
from or of him until the night of December 29th 
last, when he reappeared again, an old, old man 
in looks, with bent body and long gray beard. 
He had tired of farming, he explained; he 


wanted excitement, and so started off into the | 


woods, For twenty years he had lived in the 
northern forests, supporting himself by hunting 


and fishing; but as he grew old the winters in | 


the woods seemed to become colder—and he 
thought he would like to see his wife once more 
before he died. The wanderer’s relatives account 


mother was free to go ashore, the children could 

not land, and must go back on the same steamer 
| the following Thursday. It was asserted that 
| on the voyage they had contracted a disease of 
| the eyelids, said to be contagious, and they must 
| return. This was a terrible blow to the family. 
| The money was exhausted, and it meant if the 
| children went back they went as beggars. The 
steamship company would leave them at some 
port in France absolutely penniless, either to 
starve or to make a living as best they might by 
begging. 

The husband and father was beside himself. 
In his despair he went to a friend, who brought 
the case to the notice of District Attorney 
Rockwood Hoar, son of the Senator. Mr. Hoar 
advised that a bond be offered to the immigration 
authorities as a guarantee that they would be 
relieved of all trouble on account of the children. 
He then brought the matter to the attention of 
his father. 

Senator Hoar was busy, but business could 
wait; this case could not. Yielding to the 
sympathetic promptings of his heart, he went 
to work for these afflicted children. He com- 
municated with the immigration authorities of 
New York. The reply was that the law was 
explicit, that the children must go home on 
| Thursday. Senator Hoar then telegraphed to 
| the officials in Washington. In reply he re- 
| ceived information that nothing could be done. 

On the Tuesday before the Thursday fixed for 
the sailing of the ship bearing the children 
Senator Hoar was in Boston, delivering an 
joa, and received the telegram from Wash- 
ington that nothing could be done. He imme- 
| diately telegraphed a full statement of the affair 
to President Roosevelt, asking him to interpose 
his authority. Within half an hour of the 
receipt of that message the President had 
telegraphed an order to the New York immigra- 
| tion officials directing that the children be 
allowed to join their parents in this country. 
Thursday, the day that had been looked forward 
to as a day of sorrowful parting, proved a day 
|of glad reunion instead, and soon the whole 
family were settled in Worcester, where they 
| now live. 
That is how it comes about that the two little 
Syrians number among their best friends the 
| President of the United States and a leading 
member of the United States Senate. That the 
| President’s interest is genuine, that he acted 





| 
| 


| from sympathy and not alone because of Senator | 


Hoar’s appeal, was demonstrated on his recent 
| visit to Worcester. At his personal request the 
| little Syrian children, who, by the way, have 
entirely recovered from the eye disorder, were 
present at Senator Hoar’s house when the 
President called there. Although they could 
not speak a word of English, they looked all 
manner of thanks, and did not appear ill at ease 
when the President stooped, and lifting each in 
turn, caressed the little boy and girl as he would 
| children of his own. 


| 


| 





od—Every Breath of Hyomei Brings 

Relief. 

Nearly every one who has catarrh 
knows how foolish it is to try and cure it 
by drugging the-stomach. Temporary 
relief may be given, but seldom a cure. 

Until recently your physician would 
have said the only way to cure catarrh 
would be to have a change of climate; 
but now with Hyomei you can carry a 
health-giving climate in your vest pocket, 
and by breathing it a fon minutes four 
times a day soon cure yourself. 

The complete outfit of Hyomei costs 
but $1.00, and consists of an inhaler that 
can be carried in the vest ket, a medi- 
cine-dropper and a bottle of Hyomei. 
The inhaler lasts a lifetime, and there is 
enough Hyomei for more than a month’s 
treatment of catarrh. If one bottle does 
not cure, an extra bottle of Hyomei can 
be obtained for 50 cents. It is the most 
economical of all remedies advertised 
for the cure of catarrh, and is the only 
one that follows nature in her method 
of treating diseases of nose and throat. 

The leading druggists of every city 
have sold hundreds of Hyomei outfits, 
and the more they sell the more convinced 
they are that they are perfectly safe in 
guaranteeing to refund the money if 
Hyomei does not cure. 

Those who are subject to catarrh or 
catarrhal colds will do themselves an 
injustice if they do not purchase a 
Hyomei outfit at once. 














RUBBER GOODS 


40 Years the Standard. 
Worth Reading, our booklet which 
describes our large variety of 
fine rubber neods sent free. 
he “ Tyrian”’ Combination 
Fountain Syringe and Hot- 
Water Bottle one of our lead- 

— ers. For sale by 


dealers PA Ae 











Has Ever Been Found in the 
Enamel of 


Agate Nickel- 
Steel Ware 
The BLUE LABEL 


Protected by Decision of 
United States Court, 
pasted on every piece, 
PROVES IT. 

If substitutes are offered 
write us. 

New Booklet Free. 
Agate Nickel-Steel Ware issold 

A Housefurnishing Stores. 
Lalance & Grosjean Mfg. Co. 
New York, Boston, Chicago. 


CHAMPION 
Stove Clay 


is for mending cracks 
and holes in the fire- 
box lining of your 
stove. It is a combina- 
tion of powdered fire- 

















clays and plumbago. we e 
Mix with water and ae We a> 
use like mortar or + —= 

cement. Any one =n ' 

can use it. Keep ‘nif Mali 
a box on hand. It’s | en 
cheap. Buy it of | ed) 
stove-dealers,and * a ae ee aes 


at hardware and 
general stores. 
Write us if you ee 
can’t get it. 
Don’t - -y¥~ the Stove lining ; the 
life of the stove depends upon it. 


Bridgeport Crucible Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Kitchen 
(leanliness 
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——— _ 
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A Among i of first im- 
portance to ousekeeping. 

A little Sulpho-Napthol in the waare 
cleans and cuts grease from cooking utensils, 
keeps the sink clean; waste pipes clear and 
deodorized; makes the ice-chest pure and 


Jho“pho! 


CABOT'S 





is the most healthful cleaner that can be used 


about the home. It destroys all forms of in- 
sect and germ life. Perfectly harmless—in- 
expensive—labor saving. 


All stores sell it, or trial bottle by mail, 
10c in coin or stamps. Take no substitute. 
Sulpho-Napthol Soap, excellent for shampoo, 
by mail 25c. Send for free booklet. 


SULPHO-NAPTHOL CO. 


11 Haymarket Square, Boston, Mass. 




















ments of 


the “attractions” of 


Chase &S 





he Discovery 


of the Attraction of Gravitation as a prin- 
ciple was one of the great mental achieve- 


SIR ISAAC NEWTON. £ 


Yet, with his uncommon intellect, Newton 
was so lacking in “common sense” as to 
make a big hole in the wall for the cat and 
a small one for the kitten to go through. 
People can get along without compre- 
hending the Attraction of Gravitation, but 
they can’t live without the “common sense” 
which leads them to buy, try and appreciate 
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“SraL BRAND" 
In 1-lb. and 2-lb. Tin 
Cans (air tight). 
Other high grades in 
richly colored parchment 
bags (moisture proof). 
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THE SCHOONER AND THE ICEBERG 


changeable weather, when, in the 

northern seas, the peril of drift-ice, 
bergs, snow, wind and the dark must 
sometimes be met with short warning. 
The schooner Rescue, seventy tons, Job 
Small, master, had supplied the half- 
starved Labrador fishermen with flour and 
pork, and was bound back to Ruddy Cove, 
in ballast, to load provisions and shop 
goods for the straits trade. 

She had rounded the cape at dawn, 
with all sails set, even to her topmast- 
staysail, which the Newfoundlanders call 
the ‘“Tommy Dancer’’ ; but now, with the 
night coming down, she was laboriously 
beating into a head wind under jib and 
reefed mainsail. 

‘*I’m fair ashamed t’ have the canvas off 
her,’’ said Skipper Job, after a long look to 
windward. ‘‘’Tis no more thanaswitch, 
an’ we’re clewed up for a snorter.’’ 

**They’s no one t’ see, sir,’’ said the 
cook. ‘*That’s good; an’ sure I hopes that 
nothin’ heaves in sight t’ shame us.’’ 

**Leave us shake the reef out o’ the 
mains’, sir, an’ give her the fores’l,’’ said 
the first hand. 

**We’re not in haste, b’y,’’ the skipper 
replied. ‘‘She’s doin’ well as she is. 
We’ll not make harbor this night, an’ I’ve 
no mind t’ be in the neighborhood o’ the 
Breakheart Rocks afore mornin’. Let her 
bide. ’’ 

The weather thickened. With the night 
came a storm of snow in heavy flakes, 
which the wind swept over the deck in 
clouds. There was nothing to relieve the 
inky darkness. The schooner reeled forth 
and back on the port and starboard tacks, 
beating her way south as blind as a bat. 
There was no rest for the crew. The 
skipper was at the wheel, the first hand 
on the lookout forward, the cook and the 
two other hands standing by on deck for 
emergencies. 

So far as the wind, the sea and’ the 
drift-ice were concerned, the danger was 
slight, for the Rescue was stoutly built; 
but the sea was strewn with vast fields and 
mountains of arctic ice,—the glacier ice- 
bergs which drift out of the north in the 
spring,—and in their proximity, in their 
great mass and changing position, lay a 
dreadful danger. 

**Sure, I wisht you could chart ice- 
bergs,’’ said the skipper to the cook. 
**But,’’ he added, anxiously, ‘‘you can’t. 
They moves so fast an’ so peculiar that— 
that—well, I wisht they didn’t.’’ 

“I wisht they wasn’t none,’’ said the 
cook. 

**Ay, lad,’? said the skipper. ‘‘But 
they might be a wonderful big one sixty 
fathom dead ahead at this minute. We 
couldn’t see it if they was.’’ 

**I hopes they isn’t, sir,’’ said the cook, 
with a shiver. 5 

The snow ceased before morning; but at 
the peep of dawn a thick fog came up with 
the wind, and when the light came it added 
nothing to the range of vision from the 
bow. The night had been black ; the dawn 
was gray. It was so thick that the man 
at the wheel could not see beyond the 
foremast. The lookout was lost in the fog 
ahead. Eyes were of no more use than in the 
depths of a cloudy night. . 

But the schooner had weathered the night; 
and when the first light of day broke in the east, 
Skipper Job gave the wheel-to the second hand, 
and went below with the‘cook to have a cup of 
tea. 4 


|" was early in the spring—a time of 


**T’ve no mind t’ lose her,’’ said he, ‘‘so I’ll 
leave her bowl along under short sail. If we 
strike, ’twill be so much the easier. ’’ 

***'Twould be a sad pity t’ lose her,’’ said the 
cook, ‘‘when you’ve got her so near paid for.’’ 

**Ay, that’s it,’’ said the skipper. 

The Rescue had been built for young Skipper 
Job, after Skipper Job’s own model, by the 
Ruddy Cove trader. The trader was to share 
in the voyages—whether for Labrador fish or in 
the shore trade—until she was paid for. Then 
she would belong to Skipper Job—to the young 
skipper, who had married the parson’s daughter, 
and now had a boy of his own for whom to 
plan and dream. 

That was the spring of his energy and caution 
—that little boy, who could no more than toddle 
over the kitchen floor and gurgle a greeting to 
the lithe young fellow who bounded up the path 
tocatch himinhisarms. The schooner was the 
fortune of the lad and the mother; and she was 


























ORAWN BY CHASE EMERSON. 


‘*sHe’s LosT!’’ HE THOUGHT. 


now all so nearly Job’s own that another voyage 
or two—a mere four months—might see the last 
dollar of the obligation paid over. 

**No,’’ Skipper Job repeated, absently, when 
he had thought of the toddler and the tender, 
smiling mother, ‘‘I’ve no mind t’ lose this here 
schooner. ’’ 

Job dreamed of the lad while he sipped his 
tea. They must make a parson of him, if he 
had the call, the skipper thought; or a doctor, 
perhaps. Whatever, that baby must never 
follow the sea. No, no! He must never know 
the hardship and anxiety of such a night as 
that just past. He must be — 

A scream of warning broke into the dream: 

**Har-rd-a-lee!’’ 

Skipper Job heard the fall of the feet of a man 
leaping back from the bow. There was meaning 
in the step, in the haste and length of the leaps 
—the imminence of a collision with the ice. 

**All hands!’’ 

The skipper had no more than leaped to his 
feet when there was a stunning crash overhead, 
followed on the instant by a shock that stopped 
the schooner dead and made her quiver from 
stem to stern. The jib-boom and bowsprit were 





rammed into the forecastle, the deck planks 
were ripped up, the upper works of the bows | 
were crushed in, the cook’s pots and pans were | 


‘* LOST WITH ALL HANDS! "’ 


tumbled about, the lamp was broken and extin- 
guished. Job was thrown from his feet. 

When he recovered, it was to the horror of 
this darkness and confusion—to a second crash 
and shock, to screams and trampling overhead, 
and to a rain of blows upon the deck. He cried 
to the cook to follow him on deck, and felt his 
way in mad haste to the ladder; but there he 
stopped, of a sudden, with his foot on the lowest 
step, for the cook had made no reply. 

**Cook, b’y!’’ he shouted. 

There was no answer. It was apparent that 
the man had been killed or desperately injured. 
The skipper knew the danger of delay. They 
had struck ice; the berg might overturn, some 
massive peak might topple over, the ship might 
fill and sink. But, as a matter of course, and 
with no thought of himself as a hero, he turned 
and made a groping search for the cook, until he 
found the poor fellow lying unconscious among 
his own pots and pans. Thence he carried him 
to the deck, and stretched him out on the fore 
hatch, with the foreboom and sail to protect him 
from the fragments of ice, which fell as in a 
shower each time the schooner struck the berg. 

Paul Snow, the third hand, a mere boy, 
caught the skipper by the arm in a strong grip. 

**We’re lost!’’ he cried. 

The roaring wind, the hiss of the seas, the 





shock and wreck, the sudden, dreadful 
peril, had thrown the lad into a panic. 
The skipper perceived his distress, and 
acted promptly to restore him to his 
manhood. 

**Leave me free!’’ he shouted, with a 
scowl. 

But Snow tightened his grip on the 
skipper’s arm, and sobbed and whined. 
The skipper knocked him down with a 
blow on the breast; then jerked him to his 
feet and pointed to the pump. 

**Pump for your life!’’ he commanded, 
knowing well that what poor Snow needed 
was work, of whatever kind, to give him 
back his courage. 

The deck was littered with wreckage 
and casks. Splinters of the jib-boom and 
bowsprit, all tangled with the standing 
rigging, lay upon the forward deck. The 
maintopmast had snapped off, and hung 
from the mainmast in a tangle of wire and 
rope. They had already cut the mainsail 
halyards, and the big sail lay upon the 
boom, on the port side, in disarrayed 
folds. 

The bows were high out of the water, as 
if the ship had run up a steep, submerged 
shelf of ice; and the seas, which the wind 
of the night had raised, from time to time 
broke over the stern. It was impossible, 
however, to determine the general situation 
of the schooner. The fog was too thick 
for that, and the day had not yet fully 
broken. All that was revealed, in a glance 
about, was that upon one hand lay a waste 
of breaking water, and upon the other a 
dull white mass, lifting itself into the 
mist. 

***'Tis bad, lads,’’ said the skipper, when 
the first and second hands had joined him 
under the mainmast shrouds, 

*‘She’s lost,’’ said the first. 

**We’ll be takin’ t’ the boat,’’ said the 
second. 

‘I’m not so sure that she’s lost,’’ said 
the skipper. ‘‘Whatever, we’ll no take 
t’ the boat till we have to.’’ 

The first and second hands exchanged a 
glance, and together looked at the boat. 
The swift glance and look were a danger- 
signal to the skipper. 

**Does you hear me ?’’ he shouted, his 
voice ringing out above the wash of the 
waves and the noise of the wind. ‘‘We’ll 
not leave her. ‘Take a spell at the pump, 
both o’ you!’’ 

For a moment the skipper’s authority 
was in doubt. ‘The men wavered. A 
repetition of the command, however, with 
clenched fists ready to enforce it, decided 
them. They relieved young Snow. 

**Is the water gainin’, b’y?’’ said the 

skipper to the lad. 

Snow looked up steadily. The fright 
had left his eyes. He had recovered his 
self-possession. 

**No, sir,’’ he said, quietly. 
gettin’ less all the while.’’ 

At that moment the ship lurched slightly 
and slid off the shelf. The skipper shouted 
an order to raise the foresail, and ran aft 
to take the wheel. But the fall of the 
topmast had so tangled the rigging and 
jammed the gaff and boom that before the 

crew could remove the unconscious cook and lift 
the sail, the wind had turned the schooner and 
was driving her stern foremost, as it appeared, 
on to the ice. 

The skipper, from his station at the wheel, 
calmly observed the nearing berg, and gave the 
schooner up for lost. There was no time to 
raise the sail—no room for beating out of danger. 
He saw, too, that if she struck with force, the 
quarter-boat, which was swinging from davits 
astern, would be crushed to splinters. 

**She’s lost!’’? he thought. ‘‘Lost with all 
hands !’’ 

Nearer approach, however, disclosed the 
strange fact that there was a break in the ice. 
When the schooner was still a few fathoms 
nearer, it was observed that the great berg was 
in reality composed of two masses of ice, with 
a narrow strait leading between them. 

The light was now stronger, and the fog had 
somewhat thinned; it was possible to distin- 
guish shadowy outlines—to see that great cliffs 
of ice descended on each side of the passage 
to the water’s edge. Still deeper in the mist 
it was lighter, as if the strait indeed led directly 
through the berg to the open sea beyond. The 
crew was gathered aft, breathlessly awaiting 
the schooner’s fate, helpless to fend or aid; and 
the cook was lying on the roof of the cabin, 
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where they had laid him down, revived in 
patt, and desperately struggling to recover his 
senses. 

‘*Lads,’’ said the skipper, at last, ‘‘the Lord 
has the schooner in His hands. They’s a 
way through the ice. He’s guidin’ her into 
it, but whether He’ll save us or not, He only 
knows. ’’ 

The Rescue drifted fairly into the passage, 
which was irregular, but in no part less than 
twice the width of the vessel. She was swept 
on, swinging from side to side, striking her 
bow here and her stern there; and with every 
shock fragments of rotten ice fell in a shower 
from above. 

How soon one might strike one of their | 
number down, no man knew. How soon some | 
great mass, now poised in the mist, might be | 
dislodged and crush the schooner in its fall, | 
no man knew. How soon the towering cliffs | 
might swing together and grind the ship to} 
splinters, no man could tell. Were these masses 
of ice connected deep down under water? Or 
were they floating free ? 

There were no answers to these questions. | 
On went the schooner, stern foremost, slipping | 
ever nearer to the open.* 

‘‘Skipper, sir,’’ the first hand pleaded, ‘‘leave | 
us launch the quarter-boat an’ pullout. ’Tis— | 
*tis—too horrible here.’’ 

**Ay, lads, if you will,’’ was the reply. 

It was then discovered that a block of ice had | 
fallen in the boat at the bows, and sprung the 
planking. She was too leaky to launch; there 
was nothing for it but to wait. 

‘*We’ll calk those leaks as best we can,’’ 
said the skipper. ‘‘They’s no tellin’ what | 








might —’’ 

The stern struck a projection, and the bow 
swung round and lodged on the other side. 
The schooner was jammed in the passage, almost | 
broadside to the wind. They made 
a shift at calking the leaks with 
rags and a square of oiled canvas. 
At all hazards the schooner must be 
freed. 

“We must get her off quick, 
lads!’’ the skipper cried. ‘‘Come, 
now, who’s going with me in the 
boat t’ tow ?’’ 

‘I, sir,’’ said young Snow, 
stepping forward eagerly. 

“I, sir,’’ said the first hand. 

*“So it is,’’ said the skipper. 
**Andy, Tom, when we hauls her 
bow off, do you stand here with a 
gaff an’ push. Lower away that 
boat, now! Paul, do you fetch a 
bucket for bailin’.’’ 

The boat was launched with great 
difficulty from her place in the stern 
davits. She began at once to fill, 
for the calking had been ill done, 
and she was sadly damaged. It 
took courage to leap into her from 
the taffrail, leaky as she was, and 
tossing about; but there was a 
desperate sort of courage in the 
hearts of the men who had volun- 
teered, and they leaped, one by 
one. 

Snow fell to bailing, and the 
skipper and the first hand rowed 
forward to catch the line. The 
line once caught and made fast, they 
pulled out with might and main. 

*‘She’s fillin’ fast, sir!’’ Snow 
gasped. 

**Bail, b’y, bail!’’ 

The tow-rope was now taut. The 
skipper and the first hand pulled 
with such strength that each stroke of an oar 
made a hissing little whirlpool. 

***Tis gainin’ on me fast, sir,’’ said Snow. 

“Give way! Give way!’’ cried the skipper. 

The bow of the schooner swung round inch 
by inch—so slowly that the sinking of the boat 
seemed inevitable. 

**She’ll sink, sir!’’ said Snow, in alarm, but 
still bailing steadily. 

‘Pull! Pull!’’ 

When the schooner was once more in her old 
position—stern foremost, and driving slowly 
through the passage—the water was within 
an inch of the seats of the boat, which was 
now heavy and almost unmanageable. Twenty 
fathoms of water lay between the boat and the 
bow of the schooner. 

*‘She’s goin’ down, sir!’’ said Snow. 

‘Cast lines!’’ the skipper shouted to those 
aboard. 

Water curled over the gunwales. The boat 
stopped dead, and wavered, on the point of | 
sinking. ‘Two lines came whizzing toward her, 
uncoiling in their flight. The one was caught 
by the first hand, who threw himself into the 
water and was hauled aboard. Snow and the 
skipper caught the other. With its help and a 
few strong strokes they made the bow chains 
and clambered to the deck. 

**She’s drivin’ finely,’’ said the skipper, 
when he had looked around. ‘‘Stand by, there, 
an’ be ready with the fores’1! We'll soon be 
through. ’’ 

It was true enough; in a few minutes the 
schooner had safely drifted through the passage, 
and was making off from the berg under a reefed 
foresail, while the mist cleared and the sun | 





* At this point it may be of interest to the reader to | 
know that the incident is true. | 
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shone out, and the peaks and cliffs of the island 
of ice, far astern, shone and glistened. 
Three days later the young skipper bounded 
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distinct failure; but when, after a lapse 

of six years, she presented herself at the 
door of her former mistress with the announce- 
ment that she was the widowed mother of three 
little children and much in need of assistance, 
Mrs. Winthrop listened with interest. 

**A girl of five, did you say,’’ asked Mrs. 
Winthrop, kindly, ‘“‘a boy of three, and a 
small baby? Why, Johanna, how providential! 
That’s just my number. I have a girl of six, a 
boy of four, and a great big baby, and I’ve been 
wishing I could find just the right sort of a 
family to take their outgrown clothes. They 
all grow like weeds. Just sit down for a 
moment, and I’ll bring you a great big bundle 
of things.’’ 

Four times a year for the next decade Johanna 
halted her bony, half-starved horse at the 
Winthrops’ neat horse-block and received the 
unfailing bundle. She lived too far away to 
come oftener, for besides the three children and 
the old white horse with truly remarkable bones, 


J Paiste 1 as a housemaid had been a 


| —‘**He wore them on the outside like armor,’’ 


Mr. Winthrop said,—Johanna had acquired a 
farm, about fourteen miles from the town. 
Judging from its productions, Mrs. Winthrop 
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up the path at Ruddy Cove, and the little 
toddler whom he loved was at the kitchen door 
to greet him. 
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Johanna’s gratitude to her mother, and she 
decided that when she grew to womanhood she, 
too, would be a dispenser of charity, not so 
much for sweet charity’s sake as for the pleasure 
of having persons grateful to her. 

She felt a glow of satisfaction whenever she 
thought of Hilda, the wearer of her cast-off 
garments, and she tried to picture the other girl 
in them. It was a pleasant fancy that some- 
where in the world there existed a girl only a 
little younger than herself who was filled to the 
brim with gratitude every morning and every 
night as she put on, or laid aside, the more 
or less damaged gowns that Pauline had so 
generously outgrown. That the girl might be 
other than grateful Pauline never suspected. 

Although she had spent so many hours in 
wondering about the appearance of the other 
wearer of her clothes, Pauline had never seen 
her, for Johanna had always left Hilda at 
home with the youngest child, who seemed to 
be perpetually ailing. In addition to the usual 
ills of childhood, and in spite of his mother’s 
vigilance, he had at different times broken a leg, 
an arm and a collar-bone, besides having been 
severely burned while playing with matches. 

Once, indeed, Johanna had taken all three of 
the children to town; but Pauline had 
been in school that day, and had missed 
seeing the sharer of her wardrobe. The 
visit was not repeated, for the strain on 
the rickety wagon had been so great 
that cautious Johanna had not cared to 
take the risk a second time. The day 
came, however, when Pauline met 
Johanna’s daughter under somewhat 
unusual circumstances. 

The summer that Pauline was six- 
teen years old she was rejoicing in a 
new bicycle. So, too, was her brother 
Gordon; but Gordon would have re- 
joiced much more heartily if Mrs. 
Winthrop had not insisted that he 
should take a daily ride with his sister, 
who, of course, could, not be permitted 
to ramble about the country alone. As 
Gordon expressed it, he hated to go 
poking about with a girl that had not 
wind enough to ride up-hill, and was 
scared to death to ride down. 

Still, under her brother’s somewhat 
unwilling tutorship, Pauline was daily 
becoming more and more proficient. 
Before the summer was over she could 
follow Gordon along the winding, 
threadlike paths at the edge of the 
roadside, and she had learned to 
scramble to her feet without brotherly 
assistance after the most humiliating 
tumbles. 

Within the city limits Gordon always 
ignored his sister, and pretended that 
she did not belong to him. With his 
head up, his arms folded, and with a 
most exasperating expression of lofty 
superiority on his boyish face, he would 
ride for miles along a smooth road 


concluded that the farm was even less prosperous | without touching his handle-bars, and without 


than the horse. 

Johanna, however, was nothing if not grate- 
ful. When the bundle was safely tucked away 
under the seat of the wagon, which always 
looked as if each journey would surely be 
its last, Johanna would grope about in the 
straw and finally bring forth an untidy parcel 
containing a dozen undersized eggs, a few 
gnarled beets, a stunted cabbage or an emaciated 
chicken. Apparently nothing ever throve on 
Johanna’s farm; but the poor woman gave the 
best she had, and Mrs. Winthrop appreciated 
the spirit that prompted the gifts. 

**Johanna,’’ Mrs. Winthrop would say, ‘‘is 
certainly the most grateful creature I ever knew, 
as well as the most incapable. I would defy 
anybody to produce knottier turnips or pithier 
radishes than those Johanna brings me, but it’s 
the best she can do, poor thing!’’ 

The little Winthrops continued to outgrow 
their garments, and the little Hansens continued 


ito fall heirs to them, and it seemed a most 


convenient arrangement all round. 

*“T guess you’d better give this to the 
Hansens,’’ Pauline would say, holding up a 
discarded garment. ‘*There’s an ink stain on 
the skirt, and the sleeves are too short.’? Or 
Gordon would ask: ‘‘Can’t I put these shoes in 
the pile for the Hansens, mother? There’s a 


| hole in the toe and they’re getting too short.’’ 


Even the fat baby learned to add his broken 
toys to the pile, and the little Winthrops liked 
to imagine the delight of the littl Hansens 
upon opening the bundle. 

Particularly to Pauline, who was a selfish 
young person, and not at all given to making 
sacrifices for other people, was the idea a 
pleasant one. 





She was much impressed by 


a backward glance at his charge. 

Pauline, short of breath, pedaling with 
might and main, and clutching her handle-bars 
with a vise-like grip, would follow meekly 
along, a block behind her lordly companion. 
Sometimes Pauline could not help wishing that 
Gordon would run over some of the objects that 
seemed to have such an irresistible attraction for 
her own wheel, but he never did. 

However, since they departed and returned 
together, Mrs. Winthrop was satisfied, if the 
children were not, and Gordon and Pauline 
continued to take their daily ride after this 
uncongenial fashion. 

One day they determined to explore a hitherto 
untried route. At five o’clock Gordon’s eyclom- 
eter said that they were eleven miles from town, 
while Pauline’s stated with equal positiveness 
that the distance was eighty-seven miles. As 
neither cyclometer ever told the exact truth, 
however, the young people knew only that they 
were far from home, and that the wind had 
suddenly turned cold. 

As usual, Gordon kept ungallantly far in 
advance of his plodding sister. Pauline was so 
occupied with following the deviations of a 
steep, tortuous path that she failed to notice 
which turn her brother had taken where the 
roads forked. 

Dismounting, Pauline found faint traces of 
wheel tracks along both roads, but one seemed 
more travelled than the other, and Pauline 
naturally selected it. 

At first she found it all up-hill and very 
sandy. Pushing her wheel before her, she 
laboriously climbed the hill. At the top she 
mounted, sailed down a steep incline, flashed 
round a sharp curve, and plunged head first 
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into a stagnant pool, which fortunately was not 
deep. 

Drenched to the skin, and covered with 
unpleasant green slime, Pauline dragged herself 
and her wheel up the muddy bank and looked 
up and down the road for her brother. 
*‘Gordon!’’ she called. ‘*‘O Gordon, Gor- 
don!’’ 

There was no reply, for Gordon had taken 
the other road, and finding it smooth and level, 
was sailing round its pleasant curves, happy in 
the supposition that his long-suffering sister 
was following at a respectful distance. 

Pauline wrung the water from her dripping 
skirts as she stood shivering by the roadside. 
She felt that there was little use in making 
plans. She could neither walk nor ride, for 
the front tire of her bicycle showed an ugly 
gash, and something was wrong with one of 
her knees. 

At first there was no sign of life in either 
direction. Pauline was beginning to wonder if 
she was to be left to starve by the roadside 
when she saw a cloud of dust at the top of the 
hill. From it there emerged presently a black- 
and-white object that, as it approached, seemed 
strangely familiar, although for a moment the 
girl could not place it. Then, with a cry of 
joy, she recognized Johanna Hansen’s unmis- 
takable horse. 

*‘O Mrs. Hansen,’’ cried Pauline, ‘‘have you 
seen my brother ?’’ 

**Vell, I tank I don’t know heem,’’ said 
Johanna, with her kindly Swedish voice, that 
seemed sweeter than music to the girl at that 
moment. 


**O yes, you do. Gordon Winthrop, you 


know. I’m Pauline. You’ve seen us lots of 
times. ’’ 
**My gracious! I not know you at all, Mees 


Pauline. Have you yust been tak a sveem in 
the mud? You get on my vagon, I tak you 
on my farm, an’ mak you all dry on your 
clothes. It’s only two—tree mile.’’ 

No invitation was ever accepted with greater 
alacrity. Pauline lifted her wheel into the 
rickety wagon, and climbed in beside Johanna, 
who pulled the straw, on which she was sitting, 
up about the girl’s shoulders, for the air was 
sharp and Pauline’s teeth were chattering. 

When, half an hour later, they reached the 
miserable little farm, Johanna gave shivering 
Pauline some of the girl’s own cast-off garments 
to replace the wet and slimy ones that clung so 
persistently to her body. When she emerged, 
comfortably if somewhat shabbily attired, from 
the tiny bedroom, she found Johanna making 
coffee over a battered stove, and a girl of about 
her own size setting the*table. There, at last, 
was the girl with so much reason for gratitude. 

‘**That,’’ thought Pauline, ‘‘must be Hilda. 
I suppose she is saying inside, ‘How can I ever 
thank mY benefactress ?’? She’s probably so 
full of grateful feelings that she can’t say a 
word. But how awfully that old skirt of mine 
does hang on her. And my! How cross she 
looks !’” 

It was Hilda, and she did look cross. There 
was a heavy frown between her dark brows, 
jand her dark eyes, whenever they rested on 
Pauline, were like thunder-clouds. She flung 
the heavy plates upon the table and banged the 
oven doors. 

**There’sa storm brewing,’’ thought Pauline. 
*‘T wonder why she behaves so. I thought at 
first that she was only shy, but it seems now as 
if she resents having me here.’’ 

The girls were alone, for while the visitor 
was eating her early supper Johanna had 
retired to make some necessary repairs to the 
harness of the bony horse. Pauline had begged 
that she might be driven to town that night, 
and Johanna had consented. 

Hilda, however, seemed far from sociable. 
She fairly slammed the boiled eggs upon the 
table, and looked as if she would rather hurl 
the thick slices of bread at Pauline than pass 
them politely. This was so foreign to the ethics 
of Swedish hospitality that the bewildered guest 
determined to discover how she had offended 
Johanna’s eldest. She went to the point at once. 

**Hilda,’’ said she, pushing back her chair, 
‘‘why don’t you like me ?’’ 

By way of answer, Hilda flung a stick of 
wood into the stove and banged the lid into 
place. 

**You don’t like me at all, do you ?’”’ persisted 
Pauline, rising with difficulty because of her 
bruised knee, and standing beside the stove. 
** Do you, Hilda ?’’ 

**No,’’ said Hilda, with a flash of her eyes. 

‘Why not? I like you—or I would if you’d 
let me. I should think you’d like me a little, 
I’ve done so much for you.’’ 

“Do you tank I like your old clothes ?’’ 
demanded the Swedish girl, an indignant red 
flooding her cheek. ‘‘I tank sometime I hate 
you! If it is not for you, maybe sometime I 
have something new, and not all the time old. 
Always I have your old dress, your old shoe, — 
look at him!—your old hat, your old stocking, 
your old book, your old doll; not once ever any- 
thing new. Always hole or ink or rag, or maybe 
patch, everything you don’t want, then I get 
him. It is easy to give away what is not good. 
All the time since I am baby, I tank me, 
‘There is that Vinthrop girl, all new dress, all 
new shoe, new book with cover on, new hat, 
and me—me —’’”’ 





But the thought of the contrast was too much 

















for Hilda, who turned and thrust two more 
sticks of wood into the already crowded stove. 

‘‘Why, Hilda!’’ gasped astonished Pauline. 
*T’m sorry about it. I never supposed you’d 
mind. I thought you’d like the things. I’m 
awfully sorry.’’ 

Hilda, however, had not waited for the 
apology. The storm having burst, the Swedish 
girl rushed away like any other tornado. 
Pauline did not see her again that evening. 

Pauline was restored at ten o’clock that night 
to her anxious parents and her remorseful 
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with a brotherly solicitude, wonderful to see; 
and it slowly dawned upon Pauline, who had 
been singularly thoughtful all the way home, 
that there were several kinds of charity. She 
puzzled out for herself the difference between 
making sacrifices of the things, material and 
otherwise, that she herself really wanted, and 
the giving away of things for which she had no 
use. The result was quite as beneficial in her 
ease as in Gordon’s. 

The next bundle that went to the Hansens 


| contained for Hilda a fresh, bright ribbon that 


brother, who had not missed her until he was | Pauline really hated to give away, and a new 


‘ approaching the outskirts of the town. 
frame of mind during the evening had been 
anything but pleasant, and he turned pale 
under his freckles when Johanna’s horse 
stopped at the gate. 

There were two results from the girl’s adven- 
ture. Gordon henceforth looked after his sister 










By Honorable 
SSOLICITOR- GENERAL 





of 1789, which organized 

the courts of the United 
States, provided in its last 
section that there should be 
appointed ‘‘a meet person, 
learned in the law, to act 
as Attorney-General for the 
United States, whose duty 
it shall be to prosecute and 
conduct all suits in the Su- 
preme Court in which the 
United States shall be con- 
cerned, and to give his advice 
and opinion upon questions 
of law when required by 
the President of the United 
States, or when requested 
by the heads of any of the 
departments, touching any matters that may 
concern their departments. ’’ 

The same act divided the United States into 
thirteen districts, and provided for a United 
States attorney in each district, but gave the 
Attorney-General no control over the district 
attorneys. This control was not given until 
1861. No department was created, but simply 
an office; and this was the situation until 
1870, when Congress created the Department of 
Justice. 

Although the organization of the courts was 
one of the earliest things taken up by the First 
Congress, the judiciary act was not passed 
and approved by President Washington until 
September 24th. In the meantime Congress 
had provided for three Cabinet officers, a 
Secretary for the Department of Foreign 
Affairs, now called the Secretary of State, a 
Secretary for the Department of War, now 


Te famous judiciary act 


called the Secretary of War, and a Secretary of | 
the Treasury ; so the Attorney-General was the 


fourth Cabinet officer created. Fourth in date 
of creation, the Attorney-General is fourth in 
Cabinet rank and fourth in the Cabinet line of 
succession to the presidency, as defined by the 
act of January 19, 1886. 

The salary provided for the first Attorney- 
General was fifteen hundred dollars a year. 
That would be a moderate fee now for arguing 
a single case in the Supreme Court. But the 
act which fixed that salary provided also that the 
United States District Judge for Massachusetts 
should get only twelve hundred dollars a year, 
for New York fifteen hundred dollars, and for 
Pennsylvania sixteen hundred dollars. 


Randolph’s Letter. 


TILL it was a serious task for a Cabinet 
officer to support his position on fifteen 
hundred dollars a year even in those days. It 
was expected he would eke out his salary by 
outside work. 

What a belittling business this was appears 
in a note in which Edmund Randolph, 
Washington’s first Attorney-General, unbosomed 
himself to his most intimate friend in 1790: 

‘‘With every frugality, almost bordering on 
meanness, I cannot live upon it as it now 
stands. ... I ama sort of mongrel between 
the state and the United States; called an 
officer of some rank under the latter, and yet 
thrust out to get a livelihood in the former— 
perhaps in a petty mayor’s or county court. 
. . » I am ready to be confined to the Federal 
service, how extensive soever; though, by the 
way, I do more in that way with my.own 
hands than one of the departments with its 
clerks. ’’ 

Edmund Randolph was the first of a long line 
of learned lawyers and able advocates who have 
filled the office of Attorney-General. In the 
one hundred and thirteen years of our national 
life, forty-five men have occupied the place. 
Six states have furnished twenty-nine of them, 
Pennsylvania leading with seven, Massachusetts 
and Maryland following with five each, while 
Virginia, Kentucky and Ohio have each 
supplied four. Another proof, Pennsylvania 








His | book ‘‘with a cover on,’’ purchased by Pauline 


with her own not too abundant pocket-money. 
When spring came, Hilda, who was, perhaps, a 
little ashamed of her outburst, drove to town 


| with her mother and carried to Pauline a 


huge bunch of marsh-marigolds, which Pauline 
readily recognized as a peace-offering. 


would say, of the predominance 
of the proverbial ‘‘Philadelphia 
lawyer.’’ 

Up to the time of the Civil War 
the Attorney-General himself prac- 
tically did the work of the office. 
He was allowed a clerk and a 
messenger. In 1859, for the first 
time, an assistant attorney-general 
was provided. 

The Attorneys-General of ante- 
bellum days won their laurels in 
the Supreme Court as orators and 
advocates. Some of them passed 
from the bar to the bench. One, 


To select any of those great lawyers 
for special mention seems almost 
invidious. But they have all passed 
away, and a word about one or two may not be 
uninteresting. 

William Pinkney was one of Madison’s 
Attorneys-General. He was a _ picturesque 
figure. He had served abroad on a diplomatic 
mission, and returned with all the foreign 
polish of that day. He was a great orator, 
with a highly cultivated style. Justice Story 
said of him: ‘‘He possesses, beyond any man I 
ever saw, the power of elegant and illustrative 
amplification ;’’ while Chief Justice Taney 
remarks in his memoirs: ‘‘I have heard almost 
all the great advocates of the United States,_ 
both of the past and present generations, but I 
have seen none equal to Pinkney.’” 








**Amber-Colored Doeskin Gloves.’’ 


ANEY thought Pinkney’s defect was his 

overartificial manner. 
man who, at the age of fifty, spoke in amber- 
colored doeskin gloves, could hardly be expeeted 
to have a taste for simple and natural eloeution. 
His manner was dressed up, overdressed, like 
his person.’’ 

Referring to the fact that Pinkney left no 
enduring memorial of his greatness, Taney 
said: ‘‘He loved honors and distinction and 
contended for them, and maintained them after 
they were acquired with unwearied energy. 
But I am inclined to think he sought and loved 
them chiefly for the present pleasure they gave 
him. . . . I think he would not have bartered 
a present enjoyment for a niche in the temple of 
fame. He was willing to toil for the former, 
but made no effort to leave any memorial of his 
greatness behind him.’’ 

William Wirt was another noted Attorney- 
General. He held the office for twelve years— 
longer than any one else. He was a contempo- 
rary of Webster, and-was associated with him 
in the great case of Gibbons vs. Ogden, which 
grew out of an attempt by the State of New 
York to grant to Fulton and Livingston the 
exclusive right to navigate the waters of that 
state with steamboats. 

Webster and Wirt contended that Congress had 
exclusive power to regulate commerce among the 
several states, and that this grant violated that 
power. 

The court held with them in an opinion of 
wonderful power and clearness, written by 
the great chief justice, John Marshall. Wirt, 
writing to a friend in 1824, said: 

**About to-morrow a week will come on the 
great steamboat question from New York. 
Emmett and Oakley on one side, Webster and 
myself on the other. Come down and hear it. 
. . . Webster is as ambitious as Cesar. He 
will not be outdone by any man, if it is within 
the compass of his power to avoid it. It will 
be a combat worth witnessing. I have the last 
speech, and have yet to study the cause; but I 
know the facts and havé only to weave the 
argument. ’’ 

The law business of the government increased 
with rapid strides during and after the Civil 
War. The need of an organized force, witha 
responsible head, was seriously felt. Accord- 
ingly, in 1870, the Department of Justice was 


Roger Taney, became chief justice. | 


**But,’’ said he, ‘‘a 


created, with the Attorney-General at its head. | 
The first register of the department, published | 
in 1874, shows a force of forty-five. Since then 
the force has increased fourfold, more than one 
hundred and eighty persons being now employed | 
in Washington alone. 


Ask the Attorney - General. 





| "THE Attorney-General is the Cabinet officer 
of the department, and the part he plays in 
|the administration equals in importance that | 
taken by any of his distinguished associates. 
On some question touching the power and duty 
of the executive under the Constitution and the 
laws, a personal expression of his views is 
almost daily sought by the President. 
| Some one is said to have remarked that all a 
President has to do is to execute the laws. 
Quite true. But what are these laws? What do 
they mean? What do they require or authorize 
the President to do? These are questions the | 
Attorney-General must daily answer. 

A distinguished Attorney-General, who after- | 
ward became Secretary of State, has the credit 
of saying that the place of power in an adminis- | 
tration is not that of Secretary of State, but of 
Attorney-General. This isa government of law, 
and the man who determines what the law is 
and how it shall be enforced wields a power 
hard to estimate or realize. 
| To provide the machinery for administering | 
| justice, Federal judges, attorneys and marshals | 
| must be provided. The United States with its 
| territories, continental and insular, constitutes 
|a vast empire, as John Marshall used to say. 
| Many officers are required, and all must be 
| honest, capable and courageous men. Respect 

for Federal law and authority, the preservation 
of peace and good order, rests largely with them. 

Their selection is a serious responsibility of 
which the Attorney-General must bear his share. 

| He consults with Senators and Representatives, 

| hears all who are interested, and gives the 

President the benefit of his best judgment. 

| Naturally his advice has great weight. 

But his responsibility does not end here. He 

| must not only get good men; he must see that 

they stay good. He must keep 
an eye on them and their work. 
The Attorney - General does 
this through the medium of 
|a@ special force of examiners, 
shrewd, competent,  trust- 
worthy men, who travel from 
district to district, examining, 
inspecting and reporting. 
They are the eyes of the 
| Attorney-General. They go 
| everywhere, and what they 
observe is reported without 
fear or favor. 

In handling the matter of 
pardons, the Attorney-General 
is assisted by a pardon attorney. Every appli- 

| cation goes to him. He first secures a report 

| from the district attorney and trial judge. An | 
| unfavorable report from them is seldom disre- | 
| garded. 

Then he makes an abstract of the facts pre- | 
sented, and lays the application before the 
| Attorney-General, who transmits it to the 
| President with a recommendation for or against | 
| the pardon. An adverse recommendation here 

is usually conclusive. 

| The work I have alluded to is so exacting that | 
the Attorney-General has no time now, as he | 
had formerly, to take personal charge of the 
government cases in the Supreme Court. He 
does occasionally argue some great constitutional 
question in which the administration is deeply 
concerned. But the act organizing the depart- 
ment in 1870 created a new officer, the 
solicitor-general, next in rank to the Attorney- 
General, who takes charge of the cases of the 
government in the Supreme Court, and acts as 
its representative there. 

All the cases go to him. After ascertaining 
whether or not the Attorney-General wishes to 
argue any, and after laying aside such as he 
desires to argue himself, the solicitor - general 
assigns the others to the assistant attorneys - | 
general for preparation and argument. 

There are five assistant attorneys-general, who | 
devote themselves chiefly to court work. Two} 
of them are intimately associated with the | 
Attorney-General and the solicitor-general in 
the discharge of their duties. They assist the 
Attorney-General in the conduct of correspond- 
ence and the preparation of opinions, and aid 
the solicitor-general in the argument of cases 
of general interest in the Supreme Court. 





Save by Its Consent. 


ATURALLY, their work becomes special- 
ized. One has usually argued customs, 
Chinese exclusion and prize cases, while the 
other has been given criminal, internal revenue 
and interstate commerce cases. 

The United States cannot be sued save by 
its consent. Congress has therefore provided 
special tribunals for settling disputed claims 
against the government. The great court of 
this class is the Court of Claims at Washington. 
There is also a Court of Private Land Claims, 
which sits at Santa Fé, New Mexico, and 
Phoenix, Arizona, and passes on the validity of 
Spanish and Mexican titles in those territories. 











Recently the Spanish Treaty Claims Commission 


|of the government. 





SEAL OF THE DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE. 











was organized to hear and determine claims 
growing out of the Spanish-American War. 
Many millions of dollars are involved in the 
cases pending in these tribunals. For each 
of them the department has a special force of 


| trained lawyers to protect the interests of the 


government. 

An assistant attorney -general, with seven 
assistant attorneys, defends all claims before 
the Court of Claims, except Indian depredation 


|claims, which are taken care of by another 


assistant attorney-general, with some five assist- 
ants. An assistant attorney-general with a 
special force of attorneys and examiners defends 
claims before the Spanish Treaty Claims 
Commission, while a United States attorney, 
with special assistants, skilled in the Spanish 
law, presents the government’s side in the 
Court of Private Land Claims. Cases coming 
from these special tribunals to the Supreme 
Court are usually argued by the government 
counsel who had charge of the case below. 

Following an immemorial custom, the Supreme 
Court accords special recognition to the counsel 
At the opening of the 
court seats are reserved at the counsel’s table in 
the center of the bar for the Attorney-General, 
the solicitor-general and the assistant attorneys- 
general. When the time comes for hearing 
motions, the chief justice turns first to the 
solicitor - general, who always presents the 
government’s motions. Naturally, the govern- 
ment’s representatives are expected to be dressed 
in a quiet, dignified way. I can fancy the thrill 
of horror which would run along the bench if 
one of them should arise in a light suit, with a 
*‘loud’’ tie. 


How the Motto was Chosen. 


| er the purpose of handling current matters 
with despatch nearly every department has a 
trained lawyer, who is a member of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, but who does his work in the 
department to which he is detailed. Thus there 
is an assistant attorney-general for the Interior 
Department, an assistant attorney-general for 
the Post-Office Department, a solicitor of the 
Treasury and a solicitor for 
the Department of State. Each 
of these becomes an expert in 
the law of the department to 
which he is assigned. 

Especially exacting is the 
work done by the assistant 
attorney-general for the Inte- 
rior Department. This depart- 
ment has charge of patents, 
pensions and public lands, 
and probably furnishes more 
law business than any other. 
Twenty assistant attorneys are 
required to aid this assistant 
attorney-general in his work. 
The solicitor of the Treasury looks after frauds 
upon the customs revenue, and has charge of 
the collection and gompromise of debts due the 
United States and control of suits respecting 
national banks. 

The seal of the department contains the 
Latin inscription, “ Qui Pro Domina Justitia 
Sequitur.” It is said the use of this was 
suggested to Attorney-General Black by the 
following passage in Lord Coke’s Institutes: 

**And I well remember when the Lord 
Treasurer Burleigh told Queen Elizabeth, 
Madame, here is your attorney-general (I being 
sent for), gui pro domina regina sequitur, 
she said she would have the form of the records 
altered ; for it should be attornatus generalis 
qui pro domina veritate se quitur.’”’ 

Black adopted the Latin phrase used by 
Burleigh, substituting justitia for regina. 


A Department Without a Home. 


OR nearly twenty years the department 
occupied the old Freedmen’s Bank Building 
on the avenue, opposite the Treasury. As this 
became insufficient and was deemed dangerous, 


| Congress made an appropriation in 1899 for a 


new building, and the old one was abandoned 
and torn down. 

Before contracts could be made, however, 
the price of building materials advanced, the 
appropriation became insufficient, Congress was 
asked for more but never gave it, and so the 
matter stands to-day. For three years the depart- 
ment has led the life of a tramp with no home. 

At present the Attorney-General and his 
immediate assistants are on K Street, in a 
house fronting McPherson Square, the assistant 
attorney-general for the Court of Claims and 
his assistants at No. 8 Jackson Square, the 
assistant attorney -general for the defense of 
Indian depredation claims and his ‘assistants 
on New York Avenue, the assistant attorney- 
general for the defense of Spanish treaty claims 
and his assistants on H Street, near 15th, 
while the Department Library is in the old 
Corcoran Art Building, half a dozen blocks 
away from the lawyers who need the books. 

The continuance of this condition cannot but 
be deplored. Some say it is due to the natural 
indifference of Congress to a measure providing 
a public building for a purely public purpose ; 
that in the absence of local backing, the personal 
push which insures Congressional concern is 
lacking. 


I do not agree with them. I ascribe it rather 
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OSC OTHE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


to the difficulty of deciding between the many | Court, near the Capitol, or with the Depart- | shaking her head at him resentfully. ‘‘Oh, you 


plans recently proposed for housing the depart- | ment of State, near the White House, or in a 


ment. 


building by itself, I doubt not a noble structure, 


When Congress can make up its mind whether | fit to be the home of a great department, will 
to put the department with the Supreme | be erected. 


Ghat Merry Golden Wedding 
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X.—“Chaw - haw - haw.” 


LL the presents had disap- 
A peared, and the table had 
been loaded with them. 
There were many articles of value, among others 
a purse containing ten gold eagles, from Lester ; 
an emerald set in a gold ring for Aunt Milly, to 
indicate a green old age; a gold and turquoise 
jewel - box, a gold-headed cane for Uncle 
Andrew, a chalice, a gold-lined vase, a gold- 
rimmed tea-set, and no end of gold-lined berry 
spoons, cream ladles and gilt albums. We had 
ali brought something of aureate luster, for it 
was a golden wedding, and at that time the 
notion prevailed that the presents must be of 
gold or have gold about them. 

But gold or gilt, everything was gone! Some 
miscreant seemed to have taken away our whole 
offering of affection. And this, too, in honest 
old Jericho, where such a thing as theft had 
not been heard of for ten years! 

We stood there in the dawn of the May 
morning and simply stared at one another. 
Theodora thought that it must be a joke on the 
part of the colonel, who had been in a jocular 
mood. She fancied that he or some one had hid- 
den the presents, to make a scene for a moment. 

That illusion was soon dispelled. All were 
equally astounded. It will show but too plainly 
how my own mind was prejudiced in those 
days, that my first thought was of ‘‘White- 
Eye.’’ I was ashamed of my suspicion later, 
for the event showed that he was quite guiltless. 

After the first pause of stupefaction we all 
rushed forth to give chase or make search for 
the robber. Three of the musicians were sound 
asleep in their barge, wrapped up in robes; 
the other four had been in the house, listening 
to. Sylvia’s narrative. No one else, except 
neighbors and friends, had been at the house, 
so far as we knew. 

Indignation waxed hot. It was a serious 
matter. More than a thousand dollars’ worth 
of gifts had suddenly taken wings. All the 
younger and nimbler portion of the company 
set off looking for tracks in the bright, May- 
morning dew; others peered about the barns 
and outbuildings. 

We surmised that our freebooter would natu- 
rally make off in the direction of the outer 
world, to reach the railway. ‘‘We may hear 
of him down at the Corners, or farther on at the 
ferry !’’ exclaimed the colonel. ‘‘Some one may 
have seen him pass, or the ferryman may be 
able to give us word.’’ 

On this hint I harnessed in haste, and nearly 
every one else did likewise. Within ten minutes 
every team had started, the colonel and I leading 
the pursuit. Just as we reached the school- 
house among the pines we overtook Theodora, 
who had gone along the road alone on the 
chance of spying footprints in the frosty dew. 

‘*Take me with you as far as the Corners!’’ 
she called out tous. ‘‘I can walk back if you 
go farther.’’ 

As I pulled up and got out I smelled tobacco 
smoke—the smoke of a rank old pipe. The 
colonel and my cousin both spoke of it at once 
and we glanced round as we sniffed. It was 
broad daylight now, and I spied something 
white hanging on a low bough of one of the 
pines near the farther end of the schoolhouse. 
Thereupon I tossed the reins to the colonel and 
ran to investigate. The white object was the 
missing table-cloth, and when I saw the door 
I shouted. 

That schoolhouse door was a spectacle! A 


rude arbor of green sticks and poles had been | 


hastily constructed over it, and there were all 
the golden wedding presents, hung up and 
festooned over the door. With the morning 
light shining on them through the green boughs, 
they made a rather pretty sight. 

I could not hear a sound inside, but I could 
smell that old pipe more plainly than ever ; and 
after a glance at the door, I ran back and beck- 
oned to the colonel and Theodora to come and 
look. By this time, too, the other teams were 
closing up and halting behind ours, and the 
whole party soon followed us. 

‘*And the scamp must be inside, by the 
smell!’’ muttered the colonel. ‘“Though what 
he means by such an absurd prank is more than 
I can imagine. Crazy, maybe!’’ 

A glimmering of the real state of the case 
began to dawn on my mind; but requesting the 
colonel to support me, if help were needed, I 
pushed open the door and walked in. 

There sat old Johnny Virgin in my school- 
master’s chair, with his feet upon the stove, 
smoking his pipe, and awaiting us with a grin 
that would have graced a gargoyle. 

*‘Chaw-haw-haw!’’ he exploded. ‘‘Chaw- 
haw-haw-haw !’’ and he smote his pudgy knees. 





*“O chaw-haw!’’ and he shook 
his unstable bulk till his dissi- 
pated old face turned perilously 
purple, and pink lines ran up to 
the top of his bald scalp. And 
still he laughed, ‘‘Chaw-haw-haw! I’d ha’ 
carried ’em home and hossed ’em up over my 
tavern door if they hadn’t been so blamed heavy, 
I would, I swow I would! Chaw-haw!’’ 
Theodora, who had ventured in behind the 
colonel and me, stood regarding the old creature 
as if spellbound by his uproariously truculent 
appearance, yet with a queer little smile at the 
corners of her mouth. The colonel stared with 
growing disgust, then turned suddenly away. 
‘Don’t go, colonel! Don’t go! I recognize 
ye, and I guess ye hain’t forgot me!’’ old Johnny 
wheezed after him. ‘‘We was both in the same 
boat, ye know, colonel. Milly mittened us 
both, and of the two, you behaved ruther wuss’n 
I did! Chaw-haw! You hated to lose her, 
didn’t ye, colonel? So did I! So did I! 
Chaw-haw-haw!’’ till the ‘‘chaw-haws’’ sud- 
denly ended in a choking spasm of coughing 
that nearly strangled him. He swayed and 
his eyes rolled frightfully; but still he tried to 
cock them at us and go ‘‘chaw-hawing’’ on, 
until I almost expected to 
see him collapse altogether. 





bad, bad old fellow !’’ 

**Milly,”’ cried old Johnny, with an awful 
leer,—which might possibly have been a tender 
look once, although only Theodora could imagine 
it,—‘‘Milly, you’re just as purty as ever ye 
was! You be, now! I swow ye be!’’ 

**Well, that is more than I, or anybody, can 
say of you!’’ retorted Aunt Milly, coloring a 
little. She regarded him with regret as well 
as scorn. ‘‘O Johnny, Johnny! Why have 
you made such an old wreck of yourself ?”’ 

“Oh, I guess ’twas always in me, Milly!’’ 
cried the sot. ‘‘It always tasted mighty good 
to me. If I could go back fifty year I guess I’d 
doit again! IguessI would; Idunno! Chaw- 
haw! 

**Ye never did a better thing for yourself, 
Milly, than when you mittened me,’ he 
wheezed on. ‘“That’sgospeltruth. Andy was 
the best of the lot. I know so, now, though 
I hain’t saying a word again’ the colonel here, 
nor Parson Jesse. They’s both good fellers— 
always was; but I was a scapegoat. ’Twas 
in me, and what’s in a boy’s goin’ to come out, 
just as sure’s you’re born! Always loved 
liquor as well’s a hog do swill! And my old 
dad before me was just so!’’ 

“It’s no such thing, Johnny!’’ cried Aunt 
Milly, in her severe tone. ‘‘You could have 
kept from drink and made a decent man if you 
had tried. You were bright enough. I’ve no 
patience to hear you talk so! It was just that 
you hadn’t a mind to!’’ 

**“Mebbe ’twas, Milly. Mebbe ’twas. But, 
Milly, when I look at ye I do feel kinder sorry 
I hogged your golden weddin’ presents. I do, I 
swow! But I had to doit, Milly, for I’d vowed 
I’d git even with Andy for them bafd instru- 
ments! Chaw-haw!’’ 

‘‘Well, I hope you feel better, then!’’ cried 
Aunt Milly. ‘‘I should call it a foolish prank 














long ’bout ’leven I started out to walk up this 
way, just to see if they was really celebratin’. 
I saw by the lights that they was, and so I 
sneaked up to the winders and peeked in. Saw 
you all in the parlor, an’ that foreign-lookin’ 
gal o’ Milly’s was a-talkin’. Finally I tiptoed 
in and saw all their presents, and then some- 
thin’ put me up to get square with Andy, and 
pay out that old score of ourn. Chaw-haw! 
An’ now if Milly hain’t turned round and asked 
me to breakfast! Chaw-haw! Kinder heapin’ 
fire-coals onto my topknot, ain’t she? Chaw- 
haw !’’ 

I was glad that he had sense enough left to 
see it in so proper a light. 

Nearly every one who had started out with 
us went back. Aunt Milly, assisted by the 
other women, immediately made coffee and 
prepared a bountiful breakfast, for by this time 
the sun was well up in the sky. They put old 
Johnny at the table, where he ate, drank and 
chaw -hawed. Nothing could much subdue 
him, and yet it was plain, in spite of his 
boisterous manner, that the cordiality which 
all evinced bothered him a little. 

After breakfast I had to carry him home, but 
not, I think, till Theodora or Aunt Milly had 
invited him to come again that evening, for 
among them they had now hit upon a new plan, 
to make three days of it, instead of one night, 
in honor of Sylvia’s and Lester’s return. The 
friends and neighbors were to go home and get 
a few hours of rest, until three in the afternoon ; 
then all were to reassemble for another merry 
night of it. The colonel and Parson Jesse, 
with my cousin and myself, remained at the 
farmhouse. Aunt Milly would not hear a word 
of our leaving. Sylvia and Theodora appeared, 
indeed, to have become friends at sight. 

Invited or not, old Johnny reappeared with 
the others, still chaw-hawing; and I must say 
it made me feel rather queer at first to perceive 
that the old fellow had now 
brought a wedding present 





He snorted and gasped, 
oscillating all the while like 
jelly, but pulled up at last 
and cocked his bleared old 
eye again. 

“Oh,’’ he roared out most 
unexpectedly, and smote 
blindly at his knee, ‘‘I been 
waitin’ to git back on Andy’ 
Chase for fifty year! He 
laid me off slicker’n grease 
the time I tried to serenade 
him and Milly. I allus 
vowed I’d git even with him 
some time, and anyway, I 
captivated all his blessed old 
golden wedding presents! 
Chaw-haw! Hossed ’em all 
up out here over the door, 
just as he did my band! 
Chaw-haw !’’ 

By this time most of the 
party were crowding round, 
and exclamations of surprise 
and reprobation were getting 
loud. Several were for ha- 
ling the old sinner forth from 
the schoolhouse and riding 
him on a rail. My own 
inclination was carefully to 
secure the presents and leave 
him there to himself, since 
he seémed to be having such 
a fine time. But Theodora 
had me by the coat sleeve. 

“Oh, no, please don’t turn 
your back on him so!’’ she 
said. ‘One cannot so very 
much blame him. I am 
almost glad he has had his 
spite out—it has plagued 
him solong! Why not invite 








of some sort. I wondered 
what incongruous thing it 
would be, and fairly dreaded 
to see him display it. 

*T’m ruther behindhand 
with my presents,’’ he 
wheezed. ‘‘Oughter got 
round a leetle spryer. Guess 
I was always a leetle behind- 
hand, wa’n’tI, Milly? But 
I got a string o’ gold beads 
here, Milly, that I want to 
give to your darter. They 
was my Grandma’am 
Virgin’s, Milly, and my 
ma’am had ’em from ber; 
and as there was no davters 
in our fam’ly, I’ve always 
kept ’em. You’ll take ’em, 
won’t ye, Sylvy, ’cause I’ve 
no use for ’em, and never 
shall have.’’ 

With a strange glance at 
her mother, Mrs. Poindexter 
accepted the gift with a few 
low words of thanks. Nat- 
urally she was not a little 
embarrassed. They were 
large, yellow old beads, an- 
tique and really beautiful. 

**And here’s an old snuff- 
box, with a gold linin’, that 
belonged to Grandsir Vir- 
gin,’’ old Johnny went on, 
still chaw-hawing softly. 
**T want Lester to have that. 
I’ve no use for snuff-boxes, 
but some folks like to keep 
such old trinkets. 

**This here old ring’s for 
you, Milly,’’ he went on. 
‘It’s Grandma’am V irgin’s 








him back to the house with 
us, for I cannot help pitying 
the old thing ?’’ 

‘But he isn’t fit!’? I remonstrated, impa- 
tiently. 

**Ah, but who is fit ?’’ said she. 

**O Theodora!’’ I exclaimed. ‘‘You would 
have all the jailbirds in the county there !’’ 

‘** Perhaps so,’’ she acknowledged. ‘‘ But 
please don’t let us turn our backs on the poor 
old thing. I think perhaps he really loved Aunt 
Milly once.’’ 

‘*He took a queer way toshow it!’’ I retorted. 

“But we never can tell,’’ replied my gentle- 
hearted cousin, with a sigh. 

Meanwhile the colonel and others were pulling 
down old Johnny’s arbor and recovering the 
presents, enumerating and examining them, to 
see if any harm had been done. Everything 
was there. Whatever his other iniquities, old 
Johnny was no thief. Moreover, he came 
wheezing out of his own accord to watch the 
process, still chaw-hawing over his exploit. 

Just then, too, Uncle Andrew and the Rev. 
Jesse Parsons, with Aunt Milly, made their 
appearance, having seen or heard the commotion 
from the farmhouse. When the latter saw all 
those beautiful presents that her friends had 
brought stuck up on sticks around the school- 
house she looked indignant; and when Theo- 
dora went and whispered to her that old Johnny 
was paying back his frustrated serenade, she 
laughed a little shortly. 

“Oh, you old Jack Virgin!’ she exclaimed, 





DRAWN BY 8. J. ROSENMEYER. 
THE COLONEL DID NOT LOOK A DAY OVER FORTY. 


at your age. You don’t look fit to be out 
prowling around all night; you really don’t.’’ 

“Oh, I’m tough’s a last year’s parsnip. The 
doctors set me to die ten year ago, Milly. 
Chaw-haw! But here I be, alive and kickin’. 
Milly, d’ye ’member the time you and me went 
trout-fishin’ up the brook here and round by the 
nubble parster, and how you —’’ 

But with a desperate little wave of her hand, 
Aunt Milly cut the old toper’s reminiscence 
short. Sylvia and Lester had joined us, and 
were observing Johnny with a dubious curi- 
osity, having evidently forgotten him. But 
out at the road Aunt Milly turned back. 

**You had better come up to the house, 
Johnny, and get a cup of coffee before you start 
to walk home—that is, if you will try to behave 
yourself,’? she added, doubtfully. And with 
this, naught would suffice with my cousin but 
that I must turn the horse and carry old Johnny 
up to the house in her place, while she walked 
with Sylvia and the colonel, who had placed 
the recovered presents in the table-cloth. 

‘Wal, I swow!’’ wheezed old Johnny, when 
I had him up in the wagon. ‘“‘I didn’t ’spect 
to be waited upon back. I s’pose I didn’t ought 
to gaffle onto Milly’s golden weddin’ presents 
and lug ’em off. But, ye see, I didn’t get | 
round there till midnight. Really, you know, | 





| Ididn’t lay out tocome at all, for I knowed they | 


didn’t want me! But 1 felt kinder oneasy, and | 


weddin’-ring, and my ma’am 
wore it, too. 1’spect I should 
have giv’ it to you, Milly, 
fifty year ago, if—chaw-haw !—you’d been fool 
enough to have had me. Chaw-haw! And 
lucky for you ye wasn’t! Chaw - haw -haw! 
Lucky for you ye wasn’t!’’ 

Aunt Milly looked worried. She attempted 
to remonstrate a little and say to him that he 
had better keep his family treasures. But old 
Johnny was firm. 

**Aw, what do I want of the old thing ?’’ 
he wheezed. ‘‘You take it, Milly. I’m not fit 
to have such a thing, and mebbe somebody’d 
steal it down at my tavern, anyhow. You keep 
it, or if you won’t have it, Milly, give it to 
that girl over there,’’ nodding toward Theodora, 
*for she’s got a good heart in her, that girl has! 
I ain’t so far gone I don’t know a good girl, 
yet.’’ 

He cocked his eye round on us and chaw- 
hawedagain. ‘‘Thinkon’t! Jest think on’t!’’ 
he wheezed. ‘‘An’ ole feller like me, with four 
liquor cases comin’ on in court again’ me, 
givin’ away gold trinkets to women - folks! 
Chaw-haw-haw !’’ 

Aunt Milly, Sylvia and Theodora had turned 
away, and I thought I caught a glimpse of 
pocket - handkerchiefs again. They passed 
suddenly to the parlor, but returned abruptly 
and clustered about old Johnny—quite hung 
over him, in fact. They made a good deal of 
him, and he chaw-hawed excessively. 

As I stood looking on, the colonel laughed 
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and patted me kindly on the shoulder. ‘‘You 
don’t understand women, do you, my boy ?’’ 
he said. ‘‘Well, if you live to be as old as I 
am you will not understand them any better. 
They hold a spark of the great divine pity which 
nature forgot to put into men.’’ 

And for the second time that day I felt 
ashamed that I had judged a fellow being hastily 
and harshly—even old Johnny Virgin. That 
is one thing which we are always certain to be 
ashamed of, sooner or later. 

The golden wedding went on merrily, accord- 
ing to program. We had a good time all over 
the farm for the three days; but I have chron- 
icled the principal events. What followed was 
more like what we read of every day in the 
newspapers as happening at golden weddings. 

It bore fruit, however, that merry golden 
wedding in Jericho. It was the first, but not 
the last; for that, as will be recalled, was in 





1873. ‘There have been eleven golden weddings | 


there during the quarter of a century since. 


Dear Aunt Milly lived until two years ago, | 


attaining to the advanced age of ninety-three. 


Uncle Andrew suffered from a severe fall at the | 


sawmill in 1889, and lived but two years after- | 


ward. Sylvia and Lester came home to Maine 
every summer after the golden wedding, up to 
the time of Aunt Milly’s death ; Sylvia was with 
her mother during all the last year of her life. 
Old Johnny Virgin did not really drink him- 
self to death till the spring of 1883. It is no 
use to say that he was not the same old Johnny 
to the last, for he was. But ever after the 
golden wedding episode he used to amble and 
wheeze up to Uncle Andrew’s about once a 
week, for a long talk and chaw-haw, and these 
calls were plainly the bright spots in his 
wretched old life. He enjoyed them, and Aunt 
Milly and Uncle Andrew enjoyed them, too. 
And now I have something rather more blithe 
to recount, which I have been saving for the end. 
Colonel Strong visited Mississippi the winter 
following the golden wedding. Some said it 


was to collect material for an article on the | 


Vicksburg campaign. Perhaps so; he wrote 
one. Butin March Theodora, who corresponded 
with Sylvia once a month ever after the golden 
wedding incident, became suddenly and hilari- 
ously elated over one of the letters she received. 
She danced about the house and dropped hints 
to me, but refused really to reveal anything 
till late in April, when the whole thing came 
out in the form of wedding cards: 
Poindexter—Strong. 
At the old Chase Homestead, May 1st. 

Then there was another rally and a muster of 
everybody, with wedding presents, that eclipsed 
the golden wedding ; but this is for another time. 
It is enough to say here and now that it was the 
merriest event old Jericho ever saw. We were 
all there. The colonel did not look a day over 
forty; everybody said so. The Rey. Jesse 
Parsons came on from Philadelphia to perform 
the marriage ceremony, and at the close of it 
happy Aunt Milly wept on his neck, and 
earnestly wished before heaven that she had 
another daughter-—for him! 

Perhaps it was as well that she had not, for 
our poor friend Jesse lost his life, under most 
heartrending circumstances, in a railway acci- 
dent five months later. 

But Colonel Strong lived for twenty -two 
years, a 1 was the same lively, fine old man up 
to the day when he dropped suddenly, while 
taking his morning walk, and expired, as he 
had so often wished he might, ‘‘without any 
fuss for anybody.’’ 

Sylvia and Lester are still living, brother and 
sister, at the Poindexter plantation in the state 
they so early adopted as their home, 
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A CAT’S MOTHER-LOVE. 


By Dallas L. Sharp. 


B septa’ as wonderful as the adoption of Romulus 

and Remus by the wolf in the Roman story, 
is that of two baby gray squirrels by Calico, my 
neighbor’s three-colored cat. She has eaten 
scores of squirrels, and hence our amazement at 
her adoption of these two. 

They were brought to the house before their 
eyes were open—so young that no one knew how 
to feed them. Must they starve? It happened 
that Calico had a new spring family of kittens, 
so young that they, too, had not yet seen 
daylight. As there was always an abundance 
of Calico’s kittens about, it was decided, as a 
last resort, to rob her of two, and if possible 
substitute the squirrels. The kittens were twice 
as large, and Calico’s tastes were perfectly well 


known; but the squirrels might as well be eaten 


as starved to death. 
Calico was curled up in a basket under the 
kitchen table when the squirrels were brought 
in. She looked concerned, of course, but not a 
bit worried, as two of her kittens were taken out 
of the basket and placed in a hat upon the table. 
She did not see when they were lifted from the 
hat and the squirrels put in their place. Soon 
she missed them and began to fret and fidget, 
looking up toward the hat, which the hungry 
squirrels kept rocking. Then she leaped out 
upon the floor, purring, and bounded upon the 
table, going straight to the hat. 
There certainly was an expression of surprise 
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and mystification on her face as she saw the 
change that had come over those kittens. They 
had shrunk, and faded from three bright colors 
to a pale gray. She looked again and sniffed 
them. ‘Their odor had changed, too. She turned 
to the watchers about the table, but they said 
nothing. She was undecided, half-inclined to 
go back to the basket, when one of the squirrels 
whimpered—a genuine universal baby whimper. 
That settled it. She was a mother, and what- | 
ever else these things were, they were babies, 
and that was enough, especially as she was | 
needing just this number here in the hat to | 
make whole her broken family. 

So she took them tenderly by the neck and | gi 
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ICK Amnesley and I 
[) were camped at the 
foot of Moyie Lake 
in the Selkirk Mountains, 
beside the trail which leads 
from Fort Steele, British 
Columbia, to Bonners 
Ferry, Idaho. We called 
ourselves, and legally were, 
licensed miners; but Dick 
spent most of his time on 
the broad of his back, and 
I devoted most of mine to 
the hunting of blue grouse 
and black-tailed deer. 

One morning | buckled 
on a cartridge-belt, took 
my Winchester, and struck 
off through the woods to 
the foot-hills. ‘They rose 
very steep for about six hundred feet 
to a level plateau, where, after a 
weary climb, I seated myself for a 
moment’s breathing space. 

The snow-capped mountain looked 
as far away as ever, but for the next 
two hours the ascent was more gradual 
and the walking better. Still march- 
ing upward toward the snow, | 
entered a dismal belt of dark-green 
spruce. Here, beneath a great over- 
hanging root, I found the resting- 
place of a grizzly bear—a big one, 
judging by the size of the footprints. 
As I contemplated them and took 
into consideration the light caliber 
of my rifle, I longed for Dick and the 
camp-fire. 

The day, which in the early morn- 
ing had been clear, was now clouded, 
and a raw, northeasterly wind, car- 
rying a sleety rain, stirred mournfully 
the branches of the spruce tops. I was glad to | 
emerge on the open mountainside again, and 
begin the final ascent. At last, after crossing a 
cafion, I reached the mountain-top, which was 
covered several feet deep with snow, and com- 
manded a magnificent view of the surrounding 
country. 

‘T'wo thousand feet below me lay Moyie Lake. 
To the northeast lay the rugged piles of the 
Rockies beyond the parklike valley of the 
Kootenai ; to the south and west the wild and 
broken country of the Goat River; to the north, 
peak towering above peak in never-ending 
winter, lay the awful ridges of the Selkirks. 

The snow was hard enough to bear me, and 
crossing it, I found the fresh tracks of two 
caribou. Their trail led from one point of rock 
to another, where the gales had blown the snow 
away and almost exposed the tempting lichen. 
At these places they had stopped to feed, and 
had scraped the rock bare with their sharp hoofs. 

I surmised that they were not more than a 
few hundred yards distant, and at once deter- 
mined to hunt them. By way of preparation 
I ate my bannock and bacon, and then I noticed 
with some uneasiness the appearance of the 
sky. A heavy bank of black cloud was drifting 
down from the northeast, obscuring peak after 
peak. The sleet was rapidly changing to snow. 
The wind had increased, and struck through 
my damp clothes. 

I had gone hardly a quarter of a mile when 
the storm burst over me in blinding snow and a 
half-gale of wind. In five minutes the tracks 
I was following were completely obliterated, 
and I could see but a few yards before me. 

Now I wished to return to camp as quickly 
as possible. I started at a brisk walk toward 
where I imagined it to be. If my course was 
correct, half an hour should bring me to the 
slope which I ascended in the morning. | 

On my way I crossed some broken ground 
which I did not remember to have seen while 
coming; but supposing I had not noticed it in 
the keen interest of the hunt, I proceeded with- 
out misgiving until I reached a slope which I 
believed to be the one I had climbed early in the 
day. Down I went rapidly, half-sliding, half- 
walking. On the heights my clothing had been 
an insufficient protection against a northeast 
snow-storm, but my quick course down-hill | 
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| than with her own children. 
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leaped down to her basket, and when they were 
both safely landed she curled up once more, 
contented and happy, and began to feed and 
wash them. 

To-day they are sleek, full-grown, romping 
fellows that torment her with their pranks. 
She cannot understand them, for they will not 
eat squirrel, nor do a dozen things that kittens 


| ought to do. 


Yet Calico has more patience with the squirrels 
Long after the 
kittens were boxed on the ears and sent off 
jabout their business, Calico allowed these 
squirrels to tag her about and plague her without 
giving them a slap. 
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was putting me intoa glow. Sud- | 


denly I was brought to an alarming 
halt by a dark object some thirty 
yards distant. I stopped 

and cocked my rifle. With 

a queer, rasping snarl, the 

thing reared like a 

great, evil- 


tom. In the 
swirl of snow 
it stood re- 


- » STOOD THE GRIZZLY, STARING DOWN UPON ME, 


and ugly grizzly. And I was on a bare moun- 
tainside, armed with a light caliber rifle! 

For the space of ten seconds we stood facing 
each other, the grizzly moving its head slowly 
from side to side, and frequently uttering that 
queer, blood-curdling snarl which ended in a 
sort of querulous whine. Then it dropped to 
its fore legs and slowly advanced. 

I had only three cartridges in my rifle, and 
I knew that six would not kill the animal 
unless by extraordinary luck. Drawing several 
more from my belt, I hastily attempted to push 
them into the magazine. The first one jammed, 
and then the full horror of my position came 
upon me. They were too big for my rifle; they 
were Dick’s! I had carelessly taken his belt in 
mistake for my own. 

To run was hopeless—there was not a tree in 
sight. I dropped on one knee, and resting my 
elbow on it for additional steadiness, waited. 

There was a little hummock of snow within 
thirty feet of me, and to that I determined to 
allow the bear to advance before I fired. When 
within a few yards of it the grizzly stopped, 
reared again, and contemplated me, evidently 
somewhat puzzled by my behavior. 

**If you will let me alone,’’ I said, in a voice 
that did not seem at all like my own, ‘‘T’Il let 
you alone. ’’ 

The brute dropped to its fore legs again, and 
apparently not liking my appearance, moved 
off to the right. Keeping at about the same 
distance, it made a complete circuit about me, 
and as it did so I moved round with it. Then 
it advanced again a few feet. 

Just as I was preparing to fire, it stopped, 
lifted its cruel, pointed snout in the air, gave 
a curious whistling scream, turned, and walked 
deliberately away. I watched it without mov- 
ing till the driving snow hid it from my sight. 
Then, with intense relief, | uncocked my rifle 
and rose to my feet. 

Once more I started for camp, and continued 
at a brisk pace for twenty minutes or so, until 
I reached a flat below the snow-line covered 
with stunted, dead spruce. On reaching the 
farther side of this flat I found the ground to be 
rising precipitously in my course. This could 
mean only one thing—I had been walking in a 


| wrong direction and was lost! 


SES 


| foot of a big rock. 


looking phan- | 





Up to that moment my proceedings had been 
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|rash, but now I determined to act wisely for 
once, and accordingly made up my mind to 
camp where I was, rather than run the risk 
of going still farther astray. Near at hand I 
discovered a clump of green spruce scrub at the 
In front was a ridge of 
ground which effectually screened me from the 
wind. Here I resolved to stay. 

The thought of a night alone in the mountains 
alarmed me little. 1 had come safely through 
such nights before. But I expected to be both 
sleepless and uncomfortable. Remembering the 
grizzly, 1 determined to collect a good supply 
of wood, and in this work I spent the remaining 
two hours of daylight. Finally I gathered some 
armfuls of spruce boughs for my bed, lighted my 
fire, and in a short time had a blue grouse that I 
had killed earlier in the day roasting before it. 

By the time my supper was finished the snow 
had ceased to fall. Directly overhead was a 
patch of blue, with one star twinkling frostily. 
Gradually the blue widened, and by ten o’clock, 
as nearly as I could guess, the sky was clear 

As I was seated with my back propped against 
the root of a fallen tree in front of the fire, its 
warm glow, together with the fatigue of my 
walk, began to tell on me. My head nodded 
forward on my chest, and I fell into a sound and 
dreamless sleep. 

How long I slept I do not know, 
with a feeling of nervousness. 

The night was calm and exquisitely beautiful. 
The snow-capped summit I had crossed during 
the day gleamed like silver in the soft moon- 
light. Apparently there was nothing to account 
for my nervous dread. 

Then I turned and glanced at the top of the 
ridge. There, in that white wonder of moon- 
light, clearly silhouetted against the midnight 





but I awoke 


vealed—a big | sky, stood the grizzly, staring down upon me. 


I shouted in hope of searing it, but it 
remained motionless. I picked up a lighted 
stick, whirled it round in theair, and threw 
it toward the bear. The effect was so alarm- 
ing that I hastily caught up my rifle and 
prepared for the worst, for the great brute 
began slowly to descend the ridge at a loose, 
shambling walk. 

When within twenty yards or so of my 
fire it turned, as it had done on the preceding 
afternoon, and circled round it. Then, 
climbing once more to the summit of the 
ridge, it deliberately lay down. 

Fortunately I had enough wood to keep 
up a good fire, and as the moon was on 
the wane, I would have the benefit of its 
light till the sun rose. Never can I forget 
that night—how that grim sentinel kept 
watch on the ridge-top ; how at every move- 
ment of mine it would raise its head, the 
better to observe my actions. 

Too fast my fuel seemed to decrease, and 
when but a dozen sticks remained the moon 
began to pale. Next, a long, narrow shaft 
of light illumined the eastern sky, gradually 
deepening and widening. I piled the 
remaining sticks upon the fire, stirred it up 
for the last time, seated myself, with my 
rifle resting across my knees, and waited 

for what might come. 
Just as the last sticks burned away, the 


glorious sun arose in a filmy vapor. Ona 
fallen log a red squirrel leaped, and catching 
sudden-sight of me, fled away shrieking. Then 


silently the cruel monster on the ridge arose, 
stretched itself, and with a horrid snarl, came 
down the slope toward me. 

There was a log smoking a little in front of 
me. I pushed it aside with the toe of my 
moccasin, lest it might interfere with my sight. 

At the foot of the slope the grizzly paused 
and turned a little to avoid a root, thus exposing 
its left side. Itwasmy opportunity. With my 
elbows resting on my knees I took a careful aim, 
a little behind the shoulder, and fired. 

With a muffled grow! the bear rose, beating 
the air with its forefeet. Then it fell across 
the root upon its back and rolled completely 
over twice. Rising, it tore up the moss with 
its fore paws, screamed, bit the empty air, and 
came at me again. 

When it had advanced ten feet or so, it reared 
up on its hind legs. I fired a second time, and 
over it rolled again, only, however, to rise 
instantly and charge more furiously, 

Now I had but one cartridge left, and I 
determined not to use it till the brute was upon 
me. So I rose to my feet and waited for the 
end. My lips and mouth grew dry as dust; but 
fortunately in that supreme moment my hand 
was steady and my eye clear. 

When within ten feet of me, and just as I 
was raising my rifle for the last time, the bear 
suddenly stopped, wavered a moment, sank 
down upon its side with a deep, sobbing moan, 
and straightening its great limbs, lay still. 

Then a queer, weak feeling came over me. 
I sniffed the morning air with thankfulness, 
and the sunlight filled my heart. 

With the sun to guide me I rectified my 
course, and staggered into camp at about eleven 
o’clock, under the great weight of the bearskin. 
Dick lay, as usual, prone upon his back, a 
placid expression on his face, sleeping the sleep 
of the unemployed. I awakened him with a 
gentle kick and told him my story. 

**Then it was the first shot that really did the 
business ?’’ he said. 

**Yes,’’ I replied. 
its heart.’’ 


“Tt went clean through 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


pat is again afforded of the beneficent wis- | 


dom of nature. A professor in the Univer- 
sity of Michigan has discovered that the hearing 
of girls is more acute than that of boys. This 
greater sensitiveness doubtless exists that the 
faintest whisper of the fateful question may not 
escape the listening ear. 
R vse proposes to be up with the times. It 
has recently ordered some X-ray machines 
in this country to be used in the Tokyo mint on 
the employés whom it suspects of swallowing 
newly minted coins and carrying them away in 
their stomachs. The X-ray will reveal the 
coins, even though it may not disclose the spots 
of guilt on the conscience. 
reg than one hundred certificates of naturaliza- 
tion were granted to aliens by the British 
home secretary during the month of November. 
The percentage of applications from subjects of 
the tsar shows that the Russification of England 
is more probable than the Americanization, since 
only one applicant was a citizen of the United 
States, whereas sixty-four were Russians. One 
petitioner is set down as being the subject of no 
foreign state, but there is no evidence that he 
was the famous ‘‘Man Without a Country.’’ 
pas to 1880 not a single record for events on 
standard athletic championship programs 
was held by an American. They were all cred- 
ited to Englishmen, Scotehmen and Irishmen. 
To-day, twenty-two years later, Americans hold 
nearly all the records. That is one result of the 
‘athletic awakening’’—the increased interest 
in outdoor sports in the United States; but it 
is by no means the most valuable. Better 
health, sounder, stronger bodies; calmer minds, 
less tendency to dyspepsia and nervousness— 
these are worth more than records ; they seem 
in this case to go together. 
oO” hundred and fifty busts of Washington 
were put in the public schools of New 
York City last year by a citizen who believed 
that the patriotism of the children would be 
fostered by a daily reminder of the example of 
the first President. A similar number of busts 
of Lincoln are to be put in the same schools this 
year, to show the youth that patriotism did not 
die with Washington. There may be some 
schools in other parts of the country which 
could not accommodate a sculptured bust, but 
there is none so small that it may not find a place 
for pictures of Lincoln and Washington. 
H““ a century ago there was no more popular 
woman in the United States than Jessie 
Benton Frémont, the young wife of John -C. 
Frémont, the first Republican candidate for the 
presidency. Her death last month at the age 
of seventy-eight years reminds one that great 
changes can occur in the lifetime of a single 
individual. The annexation of Texas, the 
foundation of a national political party, the 
abolition of slavery, and the expansion of 
the United States into the Pacific, to say nothing 
of the building of transcontinental railways 
and the invention of the electric telegraph, all 
happened within her memory. 
arming is much like any other business. 
Success in it depends chiefly on the man. 
There are a great many farms within a hundred 
miles of New York City owners of which would 
be glad to turn their backs on them and live in 
the town; but the owner of one farm of eighty 
acres at the eastern end of Long Island is 
content. He raises more than twenty thousand 
dollars’ worth of vegetables every year, at a cost 
of about ten thousand dollars for labor and 
fertilizers, leaving a good balance to pay for his 
own supervision. This is an exceptional case, 
but it is interesting, because what one man can 
do a hundred miles away from his chief market 
can be done by others. 
he first Methodist Episcopal church structure 
in Rhodesia—and it is said to be the finest 
ecclesiastical edifice in all that country —is 
building in the town of Umtali. It will soon 
be dedicated by an American Methodist bishop. 
The town gave the land on which it stands, Mr. 
Alfred Beit, the ‘‘diamond king,’’ has bought 
a clock for the tower, and the church will con- 
tain a memorial window paid for by friends of 
Cecil Rhodes. This is the barest outline of the 
story of the new structure. In detail it reads 
like a prophecy of church unity effected under 
the auspices of an Anglo-American alliance, a 
prediction to which both Christians and patriots 
should lend a willing ear. ; 
| agrees goods entering the Philippine Islands 
bear the same duty as those of any other 
country; on Philippine goods coming into the 
United States there is a reduction of twenty-five 
per cent. of the Dingley rates, and the proceeds 
of the duties on goods passing in either direction 
go into the Philippine treasury. A bill is 
pending in Congress to make the reduction from 
Dingley rates still larger, so as to increase trade. 
This is quite different from the colonial system 
of a century ago, which treated colonies as 
masters treated slaves, to enrich the owners. In 
its trade relations with the new possessions, the 
United States is more true to the term ‘‘parent 
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government ’’ or ‘‘mother country’’ than any 
other nation which has held dependencies. But 
perhaps the word ‘‘parent’’ conveys generally a 
more benevolent notion now than it did in the 
past. - 


he San Francisco Chronicle promises the 
President a hearty greeting by the Pacific 
Coast people when he visits that region in 
the coming spring. He will be welcomed by 
individuals ‘*‘whose physical vigor enables them 
to produce a great uproar, and who are accus- 
tomed to take that method of expressing extreme 
satisfaction on important occasions.’’ But he 
will be equally welcome, says the Chronicle, 
to those whose infirmities do not permit them to 
shout, or whose age or station makes it unbe- 
coming. The non-shouting part of the country 
is worth considering. 
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A PIONEER SETTLEMENT. 


The first low wash of waves, where soon 
Shall roll a human sea, Fv 
Whittier. 
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PARLIAMENTARY BRAKES. 


or the heavy passenger coach, traversing a 

F rough country, a good brake is almost as 
necessary as the team which draws it. 
| It is equally essential in legislation, which 
involves the dearest of human interests. Toget 
| bills through Congress is important; to prevent 
them from going through too fast is hardly 
less so. 

Aside from the President’s rarely used veto, 
the chief brakes on the Congressional wheel 
|are the power of the Speaker in the House of 
Representatives and the unlimited debate of the 
Senate. The skill of the minority party applies 
with differing degrees of effectiveness to these 
two devices for holding back the legislative 
vehicle. In the House minority members are 
comparatively powerless; in the Senate they 
have notable strength, not only as a group, but 
individually. 

This distinction arises from the different 
parliamentary systems of the two bodies. In 
one the committee on rules, of which the 
Speaker is chairman, decides what shall be 
done. Nothing can be brought up without its 
consent ; the committee decides the day and the 
hour when the vote on any measure is to be 
taken. The opposition members can do little 
but record their dissent. 

In the Senate each man may talk as long as 
he pleases, and propose amendments without 
limit. The power to consume time is so great 
that the traditional boast’of the Senate that no 
measure is allowed to fail for which a majority 
of the members really desire to vote is true only 
because in some cases substantial concessions 
are made to quiet the minority and so expedite 
action. 

During the present session of Congress the 
Democrats, who are in a minority in each 
house, have thus far shown little disposition to 
work at the brakes. The Republican leaders 
will have to do it themselves, if they find the 
coach rolling along rather fast. There is always 
a danger in doing toomany things. No Congress 
ean afford to make all the changes that may 
ultimately be desirable. 
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TEMPERANCE AND BUSINESS. 


ver since the active movement in favor of 
temperance began, stress has been laid 
chiefly on the moral side of the question. 
This is as it should be. The moral side is the side 
which is most important and most conspicuous. 
But the temperance question has also an indus- 
trial or financial, a business aspect, which, 
although it has not been so generally considered, 
is too significant to be disregarded. 

An English political economist who has 
been studying the causes of the wonderful 
progress of the United States gives most of the 
credit to the comparative abstinence of the 
Americans from intoxicating drinks. 

In Collinwood, Ohio, a suburb of Cleveland, 
are large repair-shops belonging to the Lake 
Shore Railroad. Just before the last election 
the company announced that if the town voted 
no-on the license question the corporation would 
spend a million dollars there for additional 
shops. If the saloons remained the company 
did not care to increase its plant, because it 
could not get and keep the high class of workmen 
it required. The town voted for no license by 
a large majority, and in one month thirty-six 
saloons had been closed. The newspapers 
justly pronounced it ‘‘a great business victory.’’ 

The Southern Pacific Railroad has been in 
the habit of leasing bar privileges on its coast- 
wise steamboats. It received one hundred and 
fifty dollars a day from each, yet it has lately 
abolished all the bars on the ground that they 
alienated more business and entailed more 
expense than they were worth. 

A book collector recently examined three 
magnificent private libraries which had unex- 
pectedly come into the auction-room. Investi- 
gation revealed the fact that in each case the 
sale was due to the dissipation of the owner. 

And now, to cap the climax, the liquor seller 
himself is urging temperance—for business 
reasons. The National Association of Retail 





**Recognizing the weakness of human nature, 
we are ready to lend our influence to the reform 
of the drunkard and the curtailment of the evil 
resulting from excessive indulgence.’’ 
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DISCRETION. 


“Careful with fire’ is good advice, we know; 
“Careful with words” is ten times doubly so. 
Will Carleton. 
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THE ETHICS OF SHOPPING. 


ihe buying of Christmas presents being 
over, and the fascinations of ‘‘clearance 
sales’? being for the moment abated, an 
instant comes for considering the moral element 





in shopping. It is easy to forget that shopping 
raises any moral question, save that of paying 
the bills one incurs; but a woman owes much 
besides money to merchants and clerks; and she 
owes to herself as a buyer a duty more precious 
than any treasure of the bargain-counter. 

First of all, she is bound not to acquire the 
shopping habit. It is possible for that to 
become almost as dominant as the passion for 
opium. The habits are not unlike in their 
production of alternate states of exultation and 
depression. 

There is just one good reason for shopping. 
That is the need of the article to be bought. 
This, of course, does not apply to the seeing of 
foreign shops, or to the using of a shop as one 
would use an art gallery for the study of beauty 
and for delight in it. Both these are easily 
distinguishable from the feverish, irritable 
pursuit of novelty or cheapness, or the desire for 
mere accumulation. 

In the second place, the buyer has a plain 
duty to the workman who makes the goods and 
to the clerk who sells them. Good conditions, 
fair pay, friendly consideration from employers 
ought to be recognized and rewarded by the 
purchaser. 

The Consumers’ League has done much to 
build up a sense of loyalty among those who are 
working for the good of all classes of workers— 
that is, for those genuinely interested in social 
conditions. Much remains to be done for the 
enlightenment and stimulation of the general 
public in regard to the morals of shopping. 

Meantime we can all make the effort to put 
ourselves in the place of the tired girl behind the 
counter. No knowledge of statistics or of wage 
seales is necessary for that, and there is no 
better way than this of turning shopping from 
a selfish pastime or a painful drudgery into a 
real human service. 
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POLICE ABUSES. 


Ihe appointment of Gen. Francis V. Greene, 
a former army officer, to be the head of 
the New York police department deserves 
note. The police situation in New York is 
peculiar. The policemen, who are constables 
multiplied to meet city needs, are supposed to 
keep the peace and to arrest all whom they dis- 
cover violating the law. Instead of doing this, 
a certain class of offenders, those who pander to 
certain vices, are allowed to prosecute their 
business without much interference, provided 
they pay to the officers, who should arrest them, 
a fixed and periodical fee for immunity. It has 
been charged, perhaps recklessly, that this sort 
of protection extended even to burglars. 

No “‘reform’’ administration in New York 
has yet been able to break up this practice. 
Failure has come in the past largely because 
the head of the police department does not 
control it. There is a false esprit de corps 
which forbids one policeman to testify against 
another in trials for neglect of duty, accepting 
bribes, and such like matters. This has been 
proved time after time both in Tammany and in 
*‘reform’’ administrations, and because of it 
great difficulty has been found in punishing the 
guilty. 

New York has desired a military head of the 
department because it has been thought that a 
man having military experience might be able 
to break up the ring within the force which has 
hitherto successfully defied attacks upon it. 


experiment with interest, and the people in the 
country districts are not unconcerned, for they 
know that upon the integrity of the city police 
depends in a great measure the honesty of city 
elections and the control of legislatures. 
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PRIMATE OF ALL ENGLAND. 
othing in American church or political 
N life can be compared with the great 
post left vacant by the death of the Most 
Reverend Frederick Temple, Archbishop of 

Canterbury. 

The history of that ecclesiastical position 
begins with Augustine, the monk whose preach- 





| ing converted King Ethelbert. In the long line | 


| of incumbents, their relations to the throne, the 
| pomp and splendor of their dress and life, their 
| rights and privileges, their influence on their own 
| and subsequent times, is written a large part of 
| the history of England. “ 
The ecclesiastical government of the Church of 
England is divided between two archbishops— 
| of Canterbury and of York. The first is Primate 


The other cities will watch New York’s’ 











They are equal in rank, but the Primate of All 
England takes precedence. It is his right to 
precede all subjects of the crown who are not of 
royal blood, even the first peer of the realm ; and 
with his own hands he places the crown upon 
the head of the king. The scene at the corona- 
tion of King Edward and Queen Alexandra, 
when the king raised in his own arms the aged 
and feeble archbishop, after a prayer, will not 
have been forgotten. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury lives in the 
historic Lambeth Palace, for the maintenance 
of which, with the other dignities of office 
which he is called upon to sustain, he has an 
income of about fifteen thousand pounds sterling. 

The connection of church and state in England 
gives to the Archbishop of Canterbury certain 
rights and privileges which are political as well 
as clerical. He does not ordinarily take part 
in the proceedings of the House of Lords—in 
fact, he seldom attends sessions of the peers - 
unless some question involving the church or 
its interests is to be discussed. ‘The education 
bill which Parliament has just passed, after a 
struggle of nine months’ duration, is generally 
believed to have been, in the clauses relating to 
church schools, in large measure the work of the 
late Archbishop Temple; and his last public 
act, performed in the feebleness of approaching 
death, was a long and vigorous speech in favor 
of it. 
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STAGE-COACH DAYS. 


here are men and women—and they are not 
always the old—who deplore the breathless 
pace of the age. In stage-coach days, they tell us, 
life was a different thing. People journeyed 
through the years leisurely then; existence had a 
flavor. The mode of transit was typical of the 
times. A journey in these days is synonymous with 
a straight line—the shortest distance between two 
points. A century ago a journey meant fellowship 
and merry adventures, and a comfortable enjoy- 
ment of the beauties of the landscape. 

All this may be so, but a traveller who made 
the journey from Portsmouth to London in 1780 
shows that even stage-coach days had their 
shadows. 

“The getting up on the coach alone was at the 
risk of one’s life,” he wrote, ‘and when I was up, 
I had nothing to hold on to except a little handle 
at the side. The moment we set off I thought I 
saw certain death before me. The machine rolled 
with tremendous rapidity over the stones, and 
every minute seemed to fly in the air, so that it 
appeared to me a complete miracle that we stuck 
to the coach at all. 

“This continual fear of death at last became 
insupportable to me, and I carefully crept along 
the top of the coach and ensconced myself in the 
basket behind. 

“On a sudden the coach proceeded at a rapid 
rate down a hill. All the boxes, iron-nailed and 
copper-fastened, began to dance around me, and 
every moment I received’ such violent blows that 
I thought my last hour had come. Shaken to 
pieces, bleeding and sore, I crept back to my 
former position; and it rained incessantly, and 
as before we were covered with dust, so now we 
were soaked with rain. 

“My neighbor every now and then fell asleep, 
and when in this state perpetually rolled and 
jolted against me with the whole weight of his 
body, more than once nearly pushing me from the 
seat to which I clung with the last strength of 
despair. I looked, and certainly felt, like a crazy 
fool when I arrived in London.” 

. The letter is realistic. It is possible that twen- 
tieth-century travelling, although unromantic, has 
its compensations, after all. 
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MISTRESS AND MAID. 


“*7T heard it through Annie,” the caller admitted, 

her color rising slightly. “I don’t want you 
to think that I gossip with my maid,’’ she added, 
hastily. “This was just a happen-so. I make it 
a principle never to talk with them except about 
their work, and then as briefly as possible. I find 
that it is the only way to keep them in their 
place.” 

The little hostess’s eyes met her caller’s laugh- 
ingly. 

“I’m afraid, then, that you will be horrified 
at my confession,” she said, “but I’m going to 
make it. I make it a principle to talk with my 
maid.” 

“To—I beg your pardon? I think I don’t quite 
understand.” The caller’s tone indicated surprise 
politely suppressed. The little woman opposite 
understood her, but she spoke bravely. 

“IT began it when Margaret came to me, three 
years ago. She was so silent all the time, so— 
well—glum, there is no other word for it. At first 
I was indignant. She had a pleasant home and 
easy work and good wages. What more could 
she expect? Then one day I saw her standing 
at the door with an expression that haunted me, 
and suddenly I understood. The girl was quite 
lonely. She had just come out here and knew no 
one, and there are not so very many houses, 
anyway, within walking distance. I tried to think 
how I should feel in her place. I remembered 
how I did feel when I was first married, although 
I had Robert and the home letters and books and 
callers—a thousand resources that she had not. 
Suppose that I were alone in a strange family. 
| with no one to talk to day after day? Wouldn’t 1 





| be ‘glum’? 

| “So I began talking to her that day. It wasn’t 
| easy at first; she didn’t understand, and we 
couldn’t seem to find things to talk about. But 
gradually I learned about her family, and sent 
one or two triflies to her old mother, and then | 
discovered that she liked flowers, and we talked 
about those; and then I found some books that 
she enjoyed, and we talked those over. And then 
she began to come to me shyly about her clothes; 
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much to talk about as any two women anywhere. 
And do you know,” the little woman’s voice was 
full of unconscious pleading now, “I believe that 
it has been just as good for me as it has for 
Margaret. We are really interested in each other. 
I can truly say that we are friends.” 

The caller shook her head as she rose. “You 
are very fortunate,” she said, “you and Margaret, 
both. It wouldn’t often work that way.” 

Yet as she went down the street she was 
thinking. 
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STRANGE FORECASTS. 


hen Puck says in “A Midsummer Night’s 

Dream,” 

“T’ll put a girdle round about the earth 

In forty minutes,” 
he isnot prophesying the telegraph cable. Neither 
have many so-called prophetic phrases anything 
more than a coincidental relation to the truths 
which they seem to foretell. Nevertheless, some 
chance phrases in ancient writings describe with 
such uneanny exactness the inventions of later 
times that it is interesting to see them collected 
by a writer in Cassier’s Magazine. 

Seventeen centuries ago Lucian described the 
inhabitants of the moon as drinking “air squeezed 
or compressed into a goblet,” so that it formed 
a kind of dew, which suggests liquid air. The 
same author jntroduces in his “Vera Historia” a 
humorous passage describing an aerial ship, the 
sails of which were inflated by a whirlwind, 
impelled through space to the moon. 

Swift makes Gulliver relate, in the voyage to 
Laputa, that the astronomers there “have likewise 
discovered two lesser stars or satellites, which 
revolve about Mars”—a satire on bogus science. 
Nevertheless, Prof. Asaph Hall discovered the 
two tiny satellites of Mars a few years ago. 

In one of the Spectator papers Addison 
quotes from the “Prolusions” of the Roman 
Strada, published in 1617, what might pass for a 
erude description of wireless telegraphy. Two 
friends are represented as carrying on a corre- 
spondence ‘by the aid of “a certain loadstone 
which had such virtue in it that if it touched 
two needles, when one of the needles began to 
move, the other, although at never so great a dis- 
tance, moved at the same time and in the same 
manner.” 

When they wished to converse one of them 
spewed out the words, which were reproduced at 
any distance by the sympathetic needle of the 
other, “by which means they talked together 
across a whole continent.” 

Robert Hooke says, in a book published in 1674, 
that as glasses improve our seeing, ways may be 
found to improve our other senses. “’Tis not 
impossible to hear a whisper a furlong’s distance ; 
and perhaps the nature of the thing would not 
make it impossible, although that furlong should 
be ten times multiplied.” This is a speculative 
groping toward the telephone. 


CALM AND TEMPEST. 


ir Henry Irving, early left an orphan, was 
brought up in Cornwall by his Aunt Penberthy 
and her husband, a noted mine inspector. They 
were a remarkable couple; the man a reckless, 
good-natured giant, more than six feet in height, 
and his wife a woman of singular gentleness, 
piety and force of character. She was, moreover, 
a saint with a sense of humor. 

Sir Henry has recently related a curious scene 
which once occurred in the household. He and his 
little cousins were alone one day when his uncle 
returned from the mine, where something had 
taken place which angered him. Without a word 
he began venting his. wrath upon the furniture, 
snapping chairs across his knee, breaking tables 
with a blow of his mighty fist, and even demolish- 
ing heavy chests of drawers. When he had worked 
off steam and cooled down again, he walked out 
as silently as he had come, leaving the terrified 
children relieved but wondering. 

“In the evening,” he continues, “we went to 
meet him as usual, my aunt with us. There he 
was, coming along as before, with his great, wide 
arms, and in the same flannel costume—the very 
selfsame giant. We gave him the same old 
greeting. He received us in the same old hearty 
way. My aunt and he walked in their customary 
manner, she leaning on one arm, he putting the 
other great arm around her waist. 

“When we got home he paused at the open 
doorway of the kitchen, flung back his chest, and 
gave forth a great burst of laughter. You never 
heard such a laugh; it was tremendous. My aunt 
laughed, too. 

“What do you think he laughed at? The wreck 
of the furniture had been got together and dis- 
played by my aunt as if the whole business was a 
huge joke. Broken chairs, table legs, a cupboard 
door, pieces of an old seat, all manner of things 
were hung upon the walls as if they were pictures, 
articles of virtu, bric-a-brac. 2 

“And this was all that occurred. There was no 
seene, only laughter. During the next day or two 
the place was put to rights, and never for a 
moment did the affair disturb the happiness of 
the household.” 
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THE EARTHLY FACTS. 


A‘ told of Lord Holt, who was Lord Chief 

Justice of England in the eighteenth century, 
shows what a deadly enemy to wild superstition 
a sense of fact may be. A man presented himself 
to Lord Holt, and said: . 

“A spirit came to me from the other world, and 
told me that in your next case you must enter a 
plea of nol. pros.’’—that is, refusal to prosecute, 

Lord Holt looked at the man a moment and 
then smiled. : 

“Do you believe that such a message is wise for 
a human being to obey?” 

“It is absolute.” 

“And do you believe that the messenger had a 
fall knowledge of the law of England?” 

“Yes, and of alllaw. By following this heaven- 
given advice you will be doing justice.” 

“Well, you tell your messenger if he comes 
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again that he should have sent his message to the 
attorney- general. The Lord Chief Justice of 
England never prosecutes, and if the spirit knew 
anything about the English law he would know a 
simple thing like that.” 
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MADRID DURING THE WAR. 


t.is so long since the Spanish-American War 
that there is no room now for boasting or 
misunderstanding, least of all for rancor. But as 
a study in popular emotion and that tenacious 
quality in human nature which makes us unable 
to recognize defeat at once, some notes, published 
in the Jndependent by an American woman who 





stayed in Madrid during the war, are worth quoting | 


now. 


She and an English friend were almost the only | 


Anglo-Saxons in the city, and she was, without 


much doubt, the only American woman. She | 


posced as an Englishwoman, and she and her | 


riend spoke nothing but French. 


In the first few weeks of the war the popular | 


Seeing wes almost joyous. Soon came an uncon- 
tradicted report at the American cruiser, 
formerly the City os Paris, had been captured; 
and Spain went wild. 

At the hotel table the American lady had a 
chance to listen freely to the comments of her 
neighbors. Extracts from French and English 
papers unfavorable to the Americans were read 
eagerly. For instance: 

“The supposition that the United States will 
be able to expel the Spaniards from Cuba is 
scarcely tenable. This would necessitate an enor- 
mous force, the expenditure of thousands of 
millions, and many years.” 

When the news came of Manila, the ,credulous 
hope of the people changed to sullen indignation, 
which blamed the government and the com- 


mander. 

Several times during the war news came to 
Madrid that President McKinley had been assas- 
sinated. 

One official at the table announced that with a 
bounty of a hundred and fifty dollars and the 
regular pay of twodollars a day, the United States 
could not raise recruits. Again and again the 
Madrid aes came out in large head-lines, 
such as the “Triumph of Our Squadron,” and “The 
Destruction of the Cruiser Marry Mack.” 

The news that Cervera had escaped was the 
signal for great feasts and congratulations. Then 
the real news came and the banquets were sus- 
pended. adrid was in a state of torpor, and old 
Admiral Chacon said, “I am eighty-four years 
old, and I die with the navy.” 
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DUTCH DAINTIES. 


e Amicis, who has written so delightfully of 
Holland, justly praises the Dutch cheese, 
“wherein,” he says, “when once you have thrust 
your knife you can never leave off until you have 
excavated the whole, while desire still hovers 
over the shell.”” Nevertheless, the visitor to Hol- 
land will do well not to let his enthusiasm run to 
these depths. The author of “Holland and the 
Hollanders” declares that a Dutch hostess must 
have her cheese cut straight. “Whoso cuts my 
cheese like a boat, him 1 send out of my house,” 
is an old saying. 


The Dutch are a people of simple joys. Things 
to eat and things to drink accompany the expres- 
sion of their many felicitaties. ney congratulate 
you when your second cousin publishes a novel, 
or when your niece’s baby is “shortened,” or on 
your own birthday, and half a dozen other events 
= would rather not remember; and births and 

trothals, marriages, an upward step in life, 

romotion to a university degree—all have their 
ittle feasts and particular ceremonies. _ 

They cultivate simple joys. At their dinner- 
parties you have excellent cooking, excellent 
wine, fine old silver and ware, and ancient-visaged 
waiters in white cotton gloves with loose finger- 
ot but the guests do not dress for dinner, and 
when they rise from the table they carry away 
with them sweets or bonbons for the children at 


ome. 

This kindly habit of carrying home to the chil- 
dren some memento of an outing in which they 
have not shared may account for the extraordinary 
number of local confections and sweets that have 
a reputation all over the country. 
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COULD NOT STAND IT. 


recently published life of the poet, James 

Gates Percival, contains some personal inci- 

dents that show the character of the man. Among 
them is this: 


When he was made state geologist of Wisconsin, 
@ young man was appointed to assist him. One 
day the geologist entered the governor’s office in 
a state of excitement. “I cannot stand it; indeed 
I cannot! I cannot work with him any longer!” 
he declared, with some agitation, referring to his 
assistant. 
“What's the trouble?” 

“He whistles and he throws stones at birds,” 
was the indignant rejoinder. Thereafter he pur- 
sued his geological labors unassisted. 
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A CONVENTION CHESTNUT. 


new twist in an old tail was recently observed 
in the Lewiston Journal. 


At a Maine educational convention Rey. Na- 
thaniel Butler, formerly president of Colby College, 
but at present professor of English Literature in the 
University of Chicago, was down for an address. 
As he was about to speak, Hon. W. W. Stetson, 
state superintendent of schools, said to him: 

“Doctor, is your address like a cat’s tail?” 

“How is that?” asked Doctor Butler. 

“Why, fur to the end,” replied Mr. Stetson. 

Doctor Butler smiled appreciatively, but kept 

il He d his address by saying, “Your 
superintendent just asked me if my address was 
to be like a cat’s tail—fur to the end. I assure 
him that it is like a dog’s tail—bound to occur.” 





SAVED. 


Bex traveller in Ireland will do well, when he 
engages a jaunting-car, to make sure of the 
step to which, in mounting, he must trust his 
weight. The carman does not help him to mount. 


A gentleman once said to the driver he had 


engneet: 
“T’m afraid that step is loose.” 

The man took hold of it and shook it. 

“Ah, sure,” said he, “it’s too sthrong, it is! 
What are ye afraid of?” 

At that instant it came off in his hand. 

But he turned to his fare with the sunniest of 
smiles. ‘Well, sure,” said he, “didn’t I save yer 
honor from a broken leg?” 





IT PAYS 
TO KNOW FACTS ABOUT COFFER., 


For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- | 
ceous Dentifrice.”” The only sure preventive of deposits | 
of injurious matter on the teeth. [Ade. 





—_—_—_——— — When man takes properly selected food and 
STAMPS 100, po two alike, and genuine, drink Nature will most always assert herself, and 
auritius, Natal,Cape G.H.,Cuba, »bui » structure pr ay 
Costa Rica, Honduras, Mexico, ete., and an | Fé build the structure prope rly. , 
ALBUM, for 10, only. A planes bargain. “From my earliest remembrance I was a con 
‘ ion. [DOVER & CO., St, Louis, Mo. | firmed coffee-irinker,” writes a gentleman from 
| Marshallville, “taking two cups at nearly 


260 that tells all about Magic Lan- | Ga., 
terns and Stereopticons— how to every meal. While at college I became very 
PAGE pe ph = FR F nervous, dyspeptic, irritable and unfit for study, 
B00 make money with them. Sent free. and attributed it largely to coffee, but did not 
McALLISTER, Mf. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. Y. stop its use. : 
om, “When I was married I found my wife was 

- |} troubled the same way, and we decided to try 
Postum Food Coffee. My wife made the Postum 
| according to directions, and we found it superb. 
| We used it exclusively for the morning beverage, 
and the taste of ordinary coffee became distaste- 
ful to both of us. 

“We have found a distinct gam in health. Any 
amount of Postum does not cause a feeling of 
either dyspepsia or nervousness, while the return 
to coffee even for one meal has disastrous effects 
\ upon my nerves. My dyspepsia has entirely left 
| me, and both my wife and self are well and strong, 































and feel that it is all due to the Postum.” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
= It is easy to replace coffee with Postum, which 
has, when properly made, a rich flavor and the 
\ color of coffee with none of its injurious after- 
effects. 
A 
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That very old proverb 
about reaching the 
heart of a man is best 
exemplified with 


NABISCO \ 
Sugar | 
Wafers 


A Fairy Sandwich with 
an upper and lower crust 
of indescribable delicacy, 
separated with a creamy 
flavoring of 





Infants’ 
Outfitting 


There is absolutely 
no other ge | where 
this can be done so 
satisfactorily as here, 
either in person or 
through our 


Mail Order Dept. 


Our Winter 


Catalogue 


(sent for 4 cents post- 
age) describes over 
2,000 articles—more 
than 1,000 of which are 
handsomely illustrated 
—for the Complete 
Outfitting of 


Boys, Girls € Infants. 





Lemon, Orange, 
Chocolate, Vanilla, 
Strawberry, 
Raspberry, or Mint. 


Ask for your favorite flavor. _— 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
-. 





We have no branch stores—no agents. 














Correspondence receives prompt attention. 
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Address Dept. 15, 
60-62 W. 23d St... NEW YORK. 


Finest in theWorld 


BAKER’S 


We have no agents or branch stores. 


The Spring Styles 
Are Now Ready. 


E are enthusiastic about 
our Catalogue for the 
coming season because 

we believe it to be the hand- 
somest fashion publication of 
its kind ever issued. Never 
have our styles been so attractive 
and our prices so reasonable. 
We keep no ready-made goods, 
but make every garment to 
order. If the garment you 
order is not. satisfactory, send 
it back promptly and we wi 
refund your money. No 
matter where you live, we pay 
express charges. 

Our line of fabrics is larger 
and better selected than ever 
before, and while it is particu- 
larly replete in Etamines, new 
Canvas weaves, Mistrals and 
other Spring and Summer mate- 
rials, we have not neglected the 
staple fabrics, such as Broad- 
cloths, fine Venetians, Chev- 
iots and Zibilenes. 

Our Catalogue illus- 
trates fashionable Suits 
at $8 up; Etamine Cos- 

: tumes, $12 up; stylish 
Skirts in the new French cut, $4up; Rainy-day and 
Walking Skirts of splendid, serviceable materials, 
$5 up; some entirely new things in Walking Suits, 
$10 up; jaunty Jackets of the new Spring coating 
fabrics, $6 up. 

Our new Spring Catalogue and samples are now 
ready. Write for them to-day ; we will send them 
free ty return mail, 

NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 






































CHOICE RECIPES, 80 PAGES, SENT F REE 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
40 Highest Awards in Europe and America 


EsTABLISHED 1780, 




















Everything for the Garden 


Is the title of Our New Catalogue for 1903—the most superb and 
instructive horticultural publication of the a A pages—700 
engravings—8 superb colored plates of vegetables and flowers. 


To give this Catalogue the largest possible distribution, we make the follow- 
ing liberal offer : 


Every Empty Envelope 
Counts as Cash. 

To every one who will state where this advertisement was seen, and who 
incloses 10 ts (in stamps), we will mail the Catalogue, and also send 

u free of charge, our famous 50-Cent ‘‘ Henderson ’’ Collection of seeds, con- 
taining one packet each of Sweet Peas, Large Mixed Hybrids ; Pansies, Giant Fancy Mixed ; Asters, 
Giant Victoria Mixed ; Big Boston Lettuce ; Early Ruby Tomato and Cardinal Radish,in a coupon 
envelope, which, when emptied and returned, will be accepted as a 25-cent cash payment on any 
order of goods selected from Catalogue to the amount of $1.00 and upward. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO., 


35 & 37 Cortlandt Street, New York. 
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he fields are bleak, the forests bare ; 

The snowflakes, —— fall 

Around each tree a win ing-sheet, 
O’er all the fields a pall. 


A wide, dead waste, and leaden sky, 
Wild winds, and dark and cold! 

The river’s tongue is frozen thick 
With life’s sweet tale half-told. 


Ah, no! not dead; the white fields sleep; 
The frozen rivers flow; 

And summer’s myriad seed-hearts beat 
Within this breast of snow. 


The wolf-winds drive the brown leaves on 
Like frightened flocks of sheep ; 

But where the old leaves trembling stood, 
The new buds bravely peep. 


With pecing’s flust green the holly glows, 
And flame of autumn late— 

The embers of the summer warm 
In winter’s roaring grate. 


The thrush’s song is silent now, 
The rill no longer sings; 

But loud and long the strong winds strike 
Ten million sounding strings. 


O’er mountains high and prairies far, 
Hark, how the pzans roll!— 

The lyre is strung ’twixt ocean shores, 
And swept from pole to pole. 


The songs of birds and streams and leaves, 
Of storms and stars and seas, 
Upgathered, break, with thunder crash 
th winter’s symphonies. 
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“THE BLIND RECEIVE THEIR SIGHT.” 


am going to be blind, and I 
shall never forgive him; do 
not let us mention it again. ’’ 

The words were spoken 
quietly by a young woman 
to her minister. Her eyes 
were bandaged as the result 
of an injury received from 
a golf ball. It had been 
struck by her own brother, 
and by accident had inflicted the blow which 
had had such terrible results. 

The girl was strong, ambitious, pleasure- 
loving. That the joy of life should stop for her 
at twenty was the most terrible tragedy possible. 

The black despair in which she was living 
was scarcely greater than that into which her 
rebellion had plunged her whole family. Her 
father and mother heard with horror the bitter- 
ness of her tone, and saw the hardness of her 
face whenever she spoke of the accident. She 
would not permit her brother to enter her room. 
She would bury her ears in her pillows if she 
heard his voice. In short, she was in the grasp 
of the monster of unforgivingness. Could any 
word be spoken that should lift her out of 
darkness into light? The clergyman who had 
watched her since she was a child, who knew 
her faults and loved her in spite of them, was 
seeking that word. 

**Kate,’’ he said, ‘‘you are right in saying 
it does no good to talk. But before silence falls 
you must hear the truth once. 

**Yon have claimed the world. It was made, 
you believed, for your pleasure. Parents, 
friends, servants, above all, your brother, sprang 
to do your wish. Now you are blind, and you 
declare that you will not forgive. I tell you— 
for I dare—that your blindness is your one 
chance to win a nobler self. While you could 
see, you saw no human pain, you felt no other’s 
need. Now your eyes are closed to outward 
things that you may learn to see deeper. We 
have but half-known the dreadful truth, but 
we now know that you were on the way to be a 
curse. Now you may be a blessing if you will. 
It may come to pass for you that losing your 
sight you shall find it.’” The minister stopped 
and went quietly out, and the stricken girl was 
left alone—in the dark. 

Days passed, and it became evident that a 
terrible struggle was going on in her spirit. 

At last the moment came when she gave way 
before the voice of conscience and the call of 
love. She asked to see her brother. What 
passed in that long-deferred meeting no one 
knew ; but out of it came sunshine for the whole 
suffering family. That she had received spir- 
itual sight was to them and to her as if she 
had regained physical sight. One and all 
addressed themselves to the cheerful acceptance 
of the affliction. Kate’s room became the 
gathering-piace of the household. As she slowly 
learned to move about the house and to occupy 
herself, they all rejoiced in each new accom- 
plishment. Her whole nature seemed trans- 
formed by her loss. Selfishness and pleasure- 
seeking became patience and considerateness. 





She was so bright and appreciative that pity | u 


scarcely woke at thought of her. 
When three years had passed, some chance 











expression of sympathy caught herear. ‘‘Don’t 
say that!’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘I am really like 
the poor man in the Bible, and can truthfully 
say, ‘Whereas I was blind, now I see.’ I can’t 
be grateful enough for the courage of the friend 
who touched my eyes. He told me the bitter 


| truth—and the truth made me free.’’ 


® ¢ 
A RACE FOR LIFE IN MID-AIR. 


hen a fire occurred on the new East River 

W Bridge in New York a few weeks ago, a 
timekeeper, named Walter Smith, had a 

race for his life. He was just quitting work, says 
the New York Sun. As he came out of the con- 
struction office on the Brooklyn side, he met a 


| workman bringing the first news of the fire, which 


was on the New York side. Seeing work ahead, 
Smith climbed the four hundred steps of the 
Brooklyn tower and looked across. 


The top of the west tower was spouting flames, 
and Smith calculated how long it would take the 
fire to do its work. He did not expect it to destroy 
as fast as it did, for he left the parapet and began 
to run down the swarms planks that were swung 
under the south cables for the workmen. There 
was a like runway under the north cables. 

Down the — path of the runway Smith hur- 
ried, bent on seeing the extent of the fire, so that 
he could make his report.to the company. 

He had gone about half-way down the great 
loop, when caution made him halt. The strands 
about him were Le meng I in a different way from 
the regular vibration with which he was familiar. 
Where a light wooden bridge connected the run- 
way he was on with that which hung from the 
other pair of cables he stopped. 

Up on the bi ie tower across the river the 
four cables rested in saddles held in place by 

eat blocks of wood. When these blocks were 

urned Seen. the saddles would iy a 

He was just starting back toward the Brooklyn 
tower, when the saddles of the south cables burned 
through, and the whole south structure of cables, 
runway and steel mesh lurched. With a leap 
Smith was on the narrow panes that led to the 
north cables. He gained the other foot-path just 
in time to see the runway of the south cables rip 
and éall into the water three hundred feet below. 
He knew that it was a matter of seconds before 
the cables he was on, those on the north side, 
would slip in the same way, and send the runway 
in like manner crumbling in the river. His wa. 
of escape lay up the steep path by which he 
come, a distance of eight hundred feet. 

He drew himself up on the cable, and throwin 
his legs across it, began to work his way towar 
ihe tower. He did not dare :trust ‘the runway. 
But when he had laboriously climbed two hundred 
feet astride the shaking cable, he decided to risk 
the runway for a quick dash to the tower. The 
eable swung and creaked, and he knew the saddles 
on the burning end were payee When he was 
fifty feet from the tower the cables groaned, and 
Smith said afterward that he could feel the water 
under him. 

With a leap he reached the tower and pulled 
himself over the edge. There was a ripping behind 
him, and the north cables swooped and sag; 
and sent every inch of foothold between the two 
shores flying in fragments down through space. 
Smith had won by a few seconds. 
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CIRCUMSTANCES AGAINST HER. 


onora’s recitations warranted the belief that 
H she was not studying very hard. There 
were stupid girls in the room, but Miss 
Allison, the teacher, suspected that Honora’s 
deficiencies were due to idleness rather than to 
stupidity. She gave the girl every chance to mend 
her ways, but there was no improvement. Then 
at last the teacher wrote an urgent little note to 
Honora’s mother, and Mrs. Casey came up to the 
schoolhouse to see about it. 


“Sure, I’m not faultin’ yous, darlin’,” Mrs. Casey 
began, amicably. Indeed, her rosy face fairly 
radiated good nature. “But ’tis not all Honora’s 
fault, d’ye mind? She had wather. on the brain 
when she was shmall, and,” the mother added, 
tragically, “it niver dried up! Take notice, spake 
to her sudden, so as she gets flustered, and ye’ll 
see the mist risin’ from her hair. 

“And is it her geography bothers ye? Whisper, 
darlin’. ’Tis Honora’s brothers that twishts up 
her geography. Michael works at the Pacific 
Foundry on Meridian Street, and_ Terence is a 
clerk for the India Company on Atlantic Avenue 
and so the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans, and 
meridians of longitude, and India do be rowlin’ 
over and over in her head, like. Sure, she knows 
all thim things ye teached her, ah, yes, indade, but 
a thim in the wrong places, poor 
e 
“?*Tis her father’s fault if she do be wake at 
figures. More token she mightn’t be if ye 

ve her sums in potatoes and apples, d’ye mind ? 

was only lasht summer her father was afther 
tryin’ her wid his measures and what was left 
over from the peddlin’, and she knew fine the 
differ betwixt a iyo and a bushel then. Try her 
wid potatoes and apples, darlin’, and if ye find 
ber ather misteached her I’ll lay it on to him, I 
will so. 

“TI blame meself for Honora’s writin’, what wid 
me Jogglin’ the table wid me ironin’ when she’d 
be er practisin’, poor child! But sure what 
can you expect, annyways, from one wid wather 
on her brain? Remimber that, darlin’, when you 
see the mist risin’ from her hair, remimber the 
wather on the brain, and be easy wid her.” 
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“L’ARNIN’ UP” A STEER. 


he story was told in The Companion several 

years ago of a circuit preacher who was 

disabled for a time, and boarded at one of 
the humble homes on the road until he “ate up 
his horse.” It was in similar figurative phrase 
that an ignorant lad who came to a small Southern 
college made known his poverty and his hunger 
for an education. The story is one of many told 
by the president of that college, and copied in the 
Advance, to illustrate the needs of the “poor 
white” mountaineers, their eagerness for knowl- 
edge, and the privations they will endure to get it. 


The youth appeared before the president, 
“cleanly clad but fearfully patched,” and said, 
“Be you the man that sells ’arnin’? I hearn that 
you-uns eddicate poor boys here. e?” 

The president explained briefly that the purpose 
of the school was to —_ needy young men and 
boys to an education, but that the work cost 
something, and pupils were expected to pay what 
they could toward the expenses, and finally 
inquired if he had nothing to contribute. 

he thought a minute, and his face bright- 
ened. ‘Yes, sir, I has a little spotted steer, and 
if you'll let me I'll stay with you till I ’arn him 


He stayed, and the president says it took several 
ears to exhaust the value of that steer. And by 
he time he had “l’arned him up” the illiterate 





mountain lad had grown to a cultured young man, 
who became a successful minister. 

Another instance describes even more Sostiogly 
the craving for mental improvement manifes 
by the poor people in those Southern hills. It is 
the oft-told e of proud sacrifice —the hard 
hand-toil of one generation invested in the brain 
of the next. 

A bright student in the same college, fifteen 

ears old, was found in tears one day, and on 

ing questioned declared that he must go home. 
It was planting-time, he said, and the thought of 
his mother, hoe in hand, working like a slave, to 
keep him at school, came between him and his 
book, and would not let him —- 

By the time his teachers h made up their 
minds to release him, his mother unexpectedly 
appeared at the o> When she learned what 
was in the boy’s mind, she laid her hand lovingly 
on his head, and said to him: 

- Davy, would ye give up now, and break 
mammy’s heart? Mammy’ll work for her baby, 
an’ never stop till ye come and say, ‘Mammy, here’s 

a. 


my ’plom 

This devoted mother, herself unable to read or 
write, had sold her cooking-stove in her areaee 
to raise money for her son’s education. en 
asked where the stove had gone she replied cheer- 
fully, “1 put it into Davy’s head.” 





We have known War, and its ensanguined sights, 
Pain’s pallid harvest, Death’s divine release ; 
Hushed are the guns, and sheathed the sword 


that smites ;— 
Let us give thanks for Peace! 
We have known Want—the lean wolf—at the door ; 
Aye, we have known him at the hearth intrude; 


Let us give thanks from shore to utmost shore 
That there is plenitude! 


We have known a $n know it still ; 
Let us give reverent thanks that there is One 
Whose strength unfailing and Whose loving will 

We all may lean upon! 
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MRS. WIGGS’S SUNDAY - SCHOOL. 


hen one is inclined to believe that the 
color of all the world is drab, it is good 
to read of some such humble philosopher 
as “Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch,” the 
heroine of a recently published book of that title. 

For many years Sunday afternoon had been a 

trying time in the Cabbage Patch neighborhood, 

so Mrs. Wiggs had organized a Sunday-school 
class, over which she presided. By two o’clock, 
on this particular Sunday, the school had begun. 

Every seat in the kitchen, available and otherwise, 

was occupied. The boys sat in the windows and 

on the table, and the girls squeezed together on 
improvised benches—two planks placed across 

chairs. Mrs. Wiggs stood before them with a 

dilapidated hymn-book in her hand. 

**Now you-all must hush talking, so we kin all 
sing ahymn. I'll read it over, then we’ll all sing 
it together: . 

**When upon life’s billows Fhe are tempest-tossed, 
When you are discouraged, thinking all is lost, 
Count yer many blessings, name ’em one U7 ope. 

An’ it will surprise yer, what the Lord hath done!’ ” 

Clear and strong rose the childish voices in 
different keys and regardless of time, but with 
a genuine enthusiasm that was in itself a blessing. 

en they had sung through the three stanzas 

Mrs. Wiggs be the lesson, which had todo with 

Moses; but before it had proceeded far she was 

hit in the eye with a paper wad. It was aimed 

at Billy, but he dodged and she became the victim. 

This caused some delay, for she had to bathe 

the injured member, and during the interval the 

ae became riotous. 

“Mith Wiggs, make Tommy thop thpittin’ in my 





, L know who hit you!” 
**Teacher, I git a drink?” 

It was not until Mrs. Wiggs, with a stockin 
tied over her eye, emerged from the bedroom an 
again took command that order was restored. 
““Where is Bethlehem?” she began, reading 
from an old ae: . 
= kin search ME!” promptly answered Chris 

azy. 

She igpered his remark, and passed to the next, 
who said half-doubtfully : 

“Ain’t it in Alabama?” 

“No, itis in the Holy Land,” she said. 

A sudden commotion arose in the back of the 
room. Billy Wiggs, by a series of skilful manceu- 
vers, had succeeded removing the chair that 
held one of the planks, and a cascade of small, 
oy girls were tobogyaning sidewise down 
the incline. A fight was imminent, but before 
any further trouble occurred Mrs. Wiggs locked 
Billy in the bedroom and became mistress of the 


& 
ae) 





fussing and fighting. There ain’t an 
teaching what they done a thousan 
when you ain’t got manners enough to listen at 
what I’m saying. I rec’lect one time during the 
war, when the soldiers was laying round the comp, 
trying their best to keep from freezing to death, 
a@ preacher come ‘long to hold a service. An’ 
when he got up to B pepe 9 he says, ‘Frien’s, my 
tex’ is chilblains. They ain’t no use a-preaching 
religion to men whose whole thought is set on 
their feet. Now you fellows git some soft soap 
an’ por it in yer shoes, an’ jes’ keep them shoes 
on till yer feet gits well; an’ the nex’ time I come 
round yer minds’ll be better prepared to receive 
the word of the Lord.’ 

“Now that’s the way I feel ’bout this here 
Sunday-school. First an’ fo’most, I am goin’ to 
learn you all manners. Jes’ one thought I want 

ou to take away, an’ that is, it’s sinful to fuss. 
Now we'll sing, ‘Pull for the Shore.’ ” 


use in me 
years ago. 
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AN ENTERTAINING EVENING. 


here is usually a period in every young man’s 
life when his idea of having a good time 
means being away from home. He forgets 
what the father of the young man in this story 
from the New York Times took effective means 
tomake his sonremember. The young man had to 
work till six o’clock, and had got into the habit 
of staying down-town to dinner and spending his 
evenings at the theater or in calling on friends. 
One afternoon his father came to him and asked 
him if he had any engagement for the evening. 
The young man had not. 
“Well, I’d like to have you go somewhere with 
me.” 
The yore man himself tells what happened: 
“*All right,’ I said. ‘Where shall I meet you?’ 
“He — the Columbia Hotel at half past 
seven; and I was there, prepared for the theater 
and a quiet lecture on late hours. He 
combined the two on several previous occasions. 
But when he appeared, he said he wanted me to 
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call with him on a lady. ‘One I knew quite well 
when I was a young man,’ he explained. 

“We went out and started straight for home. 

“ She is staying at our house,’ he said. 

“I thought it strange that he should have made 
the appointment for the Columbia under those 
circumstances, but I said nothing. 

“Well, we went in, and I was introduced with 
all due formality to my mother and my sister. 

“The situation struck me as funny, and I started 
to laugh, but the laugh died away. None of the 
three even smiled. y mother and my sister 
shook hands with me, and my mother said she 
remembered me as a boy, but hadn’t seen much of 
me lately. Then she invited me to be seated. 

“It wasn’t a bit funny then, although I can 
laugh over it now. I sat down, and she told me 
one or two anecdotes of my boyhood, at which we 
all maee a little. Then we four played whist 
for a while. When I finally retired I was invited 
to call again. I went up-stairs feeling pretty 
small and doing a deal of thinking.” 

“And then ?” asked his companion 

“Then I made up my mind that my mother was 
an entertaining woman and my sister a bright girl. 

“I’m going to call again. 1 enjoy their company 
and intend to cultivate their acquaintance.” 
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TRICKING A HAWK. 


(T"than’ is a stronger instinct in many birds 

than fear. The author of “Travels in a 
Tree-Top” writes that hawks have curi- 
osity to a marked degree, and one who wishes 
to trap them can take advantage of this fact. 
This is particularly true in winter. A steel trap 
left empty on the top of a haystaek is quite as 
likely to catch its victim as when baited with a 
mouse. The hawks will walk all round it, and 
then put out one foot and touch it here and there. 
If one can judge from the bird’s actions, the ques- 
tion, “What is it, anyway?” is running through 
its mind. 


I once played a trick upon a splendid black 
hawk that had been mousing over the fields for 
half the winter, says the writer. It often perched 
upon a stack of straw instead of the lone ickory 
near by. Early one morning I placed a pap 
meadow-mouse on the very top of the stack. To 
the body of the mouse I had attached a dozen 
long strands of bright red woolen yarn and an 
inflated bladder. This was secured to thé mouse 
by a silk cord, and all were so concealed by the 
show and straw that the hawk noticed only the 


mouse. 

The bird was suspicious at first. It was too 
unusual for a mouse not to move when a hawk 
hovered above it. Then the bird alighted on the 
stack and walked about the mouse, pecking at it 
once; but not touching it. Then putting out one 
foot, he seized it with a firm grip. the talons 
passing through the carcass, and at the same §ime 
spread his wings and moved slowly toward the 
lone hickory that towered near by. 

I was near we to see every movement. It 
was evident that the hawk did not look down 
at first, and saw nothing of the streaming threads 
and bobbing bladder; but it did a moment later, 
and then what a quickening of wings and 7 
mounting upward! The hawk was frightened, 
and gave a violent jerk with one foot, as if to 
disengage the mouse, but this was ineffectual. The 
sharp claws had too strong a hold, and the effect 

0 adder more violently. 
Then the hawk screamed and dashed into the 
trees near by, and was out of sight, a badl 
frightened bird. I would have ha a good dea 
ow what he thought about it. 
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THE PRINCE IN DISGUISE. 


“ ihe good Haroun-al-Raschid” was probably 
T not the first, and certainly not the last, of 
the royal personages who have chosen to 
go abroad sometimes in the character of common 
men. When King Edward was the Prince of 
Wales be frequently found opportunities to dis- 
pense with his escort and lay aside his dignities. 
One of his pleasures, says the London ™. A. P., 
was to take a walk alone in St. James’s Park 
before breakfast. 


One morning he found himself followed by a 
well-dressed but crazy-looking old woman. e 
had seen and suffered from her before, so he 
ignored her sedulously until he was obli to 
turn homeward. Then the woman s = 
before him and courtesied. The prince raised his 
hat and tried to pass on. But in vain. 

“I have a grievance, your royal highness,” 
began the stranger, drawing from her hand-bag a 
big, closely written parchment roll. 

“Ach, madam, dis ees not de first time I have 
been taken for de Pr-rrince of Wales,” was the 
reply in a gruff voice, and with a fine natural 
German accent. 

The old lady flashed a look of scorn upon the 
supposed “double” of the future king. Then she 
put away her precious documents. 

“I have the honor to know personally all the 
members of the ae family,” she said, loftily 
“and if my _ eyesi were not becoming so ba 
nowadays I should never have made such an 
Qetoniahing error as to take you for the Prince of 

ales!” 
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HE KNEW HUMAN NATURE. 


he typical Irish carman is a person of much 
i sagacity. One night a returned missionary 

took a car, in a dubious frame of mind. 
He had been invited to dine with some friends at 
the house of an acquaintance whose name he had 
forgotten. He only knew that his host lived on 
Harcourt Street. 


“What am I to do?” he asked of his driver. 

“Never mind, sor,” was the reply. “I'll find 
him for you.” 

“But you can’t. You don’t know his name.” 

“Lave it to me, sor. Lave it to me entoirely.” 

They drove to Harcourt Street, and the man 
beginning at the top, knocked at every door an 
made one in tr. Half-way down the street he 
gaily rejoined his employer, and said, “It’s all 
right, sor. It’s here.” 

“How do you know?” 

“Lasked, sor, ‘Does the Riverend Misther Blank 
live here?’ And the maid said, ‘No, but he’s 
dining here.’ ” 


& © 


A CHARITABLE VIEW. 


T= is more than one kind of charity. The 
sort displayed by an old lady in Squantum 
was well-meant, even though it might fail of 
its purpose. 


“I do think that for “Anne Williams to start for 
California on a pleasure trip when here she is, 
en | seventy years old, is seand’lous!”’ snapped 
one of Miss Anne’s neighbors. 

“Well, now, it does look so,” admitted old lady 
Parsons, “but it sounds sort of harsh to call poor 
Anne’s actions scand’lous. I think the only thing 


we can do is to be charitable and say that she’s 
losing her faculties.” 
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THE WRONG SIDE. 


It is snug and cozy as cozy can be, 

Such a dear little nest! It is warm and wee, 
It is soft and dainty, it’s white and sweet, 
With downy: pillows and snowy sheet; 

A prettier bed I have never yet spied, 

But somehow or other it has a wrong side. 


And when Teddy awakes on that side, 0 dear! 

The world is so crooked and sad and queer, 

It is awfully cold or it’s awfully warm, 

And it surely will rain, and it’s certain to 
storm, 
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HOW BUNNY KEPT HER SECRET. 


a amma, I’ve got a secret—a big one,’’ 
said little Bunny. ‘‘It’s somefin’ 
about you and somefin’ about your 

birthday. Don’t you want to know it ?’’ 

**No,’’ said mamma; ‘‘I can wait.’’ 

Bunny was silent half a minute, thinking 
how strange it must be to be grown up and 
willing to wait. Then she began again. 

‘“Mamma, may I go and see Aunty Lou? 
She’s going to show me how to make somefin’.’’ 

Mamma said ‘‘Yes,’’ and Bunny stayed at 
Aunty Lou’s two or three hours. At dusk 
she came home, carrying something carefully 
wrapped in a white napkin. 

**O mamma, shut your eyes!’ cried Bunny. 

So mamma closed her eyes while the little 
bundle was carried up-stairs. Bunny was very 
quiet at the tea-table, till at last she asked: 

‘Which do you like best, mamma, pink and 
white or blue and white ?’’ 

**] think I prefer pink and white,’’ said 
mamma. 

**That’s just what Aunty Lou said you would 
like!’’ said Bunny, triumphantly. 

The next morning, when mamma put Bunny’s 
bed to air, a ball of white yarn and a ball of 
pink rolled out from under the pillow. Mamma 
put them carefully back in the white napkin 
which she found there, and tried not to see the 
work which was folded inside it. 
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And everything’s crosswise the whole day long, 
When he wakes on the side of the bed that is 
wrong. 


If I could discover which side it is 

That wrinkles that nice little forehead of his, 

I would smooth down that queer wrong side of 
the bed, 

And pat out the pillow and stroke the spread; 

How glad I should be if perhaps by this plan 

I could smooth out his frown! Do you think 
that I can? 
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After that mamma found this napkin all over 
the house, and in all sorts of strange places. 
Sometimes it was under the tall old clock, | 
sometimes it was behind the scarf on the big | 
armchair, sometimes there was a queer bunch | 
in the table-cover, and when mamma tried to | 
smooth it, lo, there was the white napkin again! 
If mamma had not been too honorable to peep, 
she might have seen Bunny’s secret twenty 
times a day. 

Bunny acted strangely, too. She was alone 
up-stairs very often, and when she heard mamma 
coming she would call, ‘‘Please don’t come in, 
mamma!’’ or ‘Don’t look, mamma!’’ And 
once she borrowed mamma ’s slippers and carried 
them over to Aunty Lou’s. 

One day Bunny looked very grave. She sat 
three whole minutes without saying a word, 
and with such a sober little face that mamma 
asked her what was the matter. 

*Do you think crocheted slippers are nice, 
mamma ?’’ she asked, eagerly. 

**Yes, they are very nice when one lies down 





| mailed his letter. He had often been to the | 





for a nap,’’ said mamma. ‘“‘I wish I had a 

_ 

“Oh, I’m so glad!’’ cried Bunny, showing 
all her dimples. ‘‘I was ’fraid you wouldn’t 
like—why, there, I ’most told my secret?’ 

Mamma smiled and said nothing; but she 
thought she could guess Bunny’s secret. 
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ETHEL’S TRAVELS. 


t was mamma’s wish that the playroom 
| should be left in order each night before 
tea. But four-year-old Ethel did not 
always like to pick up her playthings, until her 
brother George invented a play for it. This 
was to take a voyage in their ship, gathering 
the scattered toys for cargo. 

The ship was an empty wooden box large 
enough to hold them both. George had fitted a 
pair of old wooden wheels to its broad sides, so 
it moved along quite easily when he, standing 
in the box-ship, pushed it along with his pole. 

It was a very accommodating ship, for when 
they wished to travel on land, it was at once 
a train of cars, or if need be, a stage-coach, and 
then a ship again. 

They had often travelled in this good ship, 
and at one port they take on board boxes of 
raisins (you might think they were alphabet 
blocks if I did not tell you). At another they 
carefully stow away a case of gold watches and 
jewelry (do not think that they are tiddledy- 
wink counters). On again, until they find a 





lady shipwrecked and all alone on an island. 
What fun to rescue her (it is about time, for 
she must be faint from loss of sawdust) ! 

On and on, the cargo increases—straw hats, 
eases of silk, casks of wine, crates of fruit, 
whole cart-loads of oranges, all find a place as 
on they go. (The journeys are apt to be in 
the region of George’s geography lessons. Can 
you guess what map he is studying just now ?) 

At last they come to the port where they are 
to unload (at other times called a cupboard). 

It is surprising how many merchants come to 
meet them and claim a share of the cargo. To 
be sure, they are not to be seen, and all their 
voices have a resemblance to George’s; but 
| Ethel listens and laughs with glee as the 
| ‘captain’? answers them each one, and tells 
the sailors where to put the goods. And now 
the voyage is over, the ship is anchored at its 
wharf, next to the rocking-horse’s stable, and 
lo! the playroom is tidy. 

One day Mr. Karr, the minister, came to take 
tea at Ethel’s home. He had just returned 











1, 
TTT mt i ii REVERSIBLE WORDS. 
| | I | Those who —— a paper cannot wait for time and 
| i il —_—., 
a What poet has of the land of lions, — and 
} il! zebras? 
hl" - If you wish to go through the ——, give this miner 
| i | i] >_———— a—. 
| i| Better to be —— at home than on the battle-field 
Hii) amid the —. 
| i - 
CONCEALED ACROSTIC, 
In crosswords hidden in this rime 
Lies fragrance of the summer-time ; 
The first and middle letters take, 
For thus an odorous plant you'll make. 











Thanks! A bit of bread and cheese, 

0 Also berries, if you please. 

For while the berries now are sweet, 

I care for little else to eat. 

But if you feel I ask for more 

Than ever tramps have asked before, 
I'll cut your grass and trim your vine, 
And work from seven till half past nine ; 


from abroad, and talked entertainingly of the 
places he had visited. Little Ethel was so! 
much interested that she almost forgot to eat, 
listening with shining eyes. 2 Then on I'll go where I am sure 

The minister noticed the animated face, and To sell my Star Dyspepsia Cure. 
said, kindly, ‘*You’re greatly interested, aren’t 3. 
you, little one ?”” CHARADES. 

And then Ethel astonished every one by ; 
replying, eagerly, ‘*’Es, sir, ’cause I’s been to | A lady who lived on the banks of my first 
a-l-] dose places !’’ REBE WEsTE. | Would often my second for money. 
. “~""* | She longed for fine lace and for diamonds and 


third, 
a a a | And she teased her poor husband, who said not a 
: 


PERCY’S FIRST LETTER. Unkind, but was sweeter than honey. 


aa <3 ne bane pny and es and said he 
ercy’s mamma was very sick, and it was If trom what Shave told you, you cannot my whole 
hard work for a little boy only four years | My meaning, I think it is icony. 
old to play alone all the time. I. 

One day papa gave Percy some paper and a | Now for the total of my verse 
pencil and told him to write h long letter to . 
grandpa and grandma, who lived ever and ever 
so far away. Perey made marks all over the | 
paper, and thought it looked almost as well as | 
the letters his papa wrote. He found a clean 
envelope on the table, and put in his letter. | ‘ saat —w - — 

4 A product Of vilization my frst, 
sui he wont toe amend aed ber wo Ripka my i 
him. ‘Then he said they lived in Southport, | ee ea is  irtend 
so she wrote that and the state, also. On it does your very life depend. ; 

But Percy thought that he would send his | 4 
letter, after writing it, and looked round until : 
he found a stamp. Then he went out and 


The miner I will take; 

How on the first of Mother Earth 
He still doth scrape and rake, 

And with his second scratch her face, 
And otherwise maltreat her, 

The while for gold, the bonny gold, 
He, craving, doth entreat her. 


P ENIGMAS. 
I. 
: Name three well-known rivers by prefixing the 
letter-box with papa, so he knew what to do. same letter respectively to a fissure, a useless 
Southport is not a very large place, and the | Plant, a sort of collar. 
mail-carriers are acquainted with all the people 
to whom they deliver letters. One postman said 
he carried letters with that same postmark to 
old Mr. and Mrs. Smith, and he knew they had | 
a son living there, so he would try them. 
You can imagine how surprised Mr. Smith 
was when the letter was handed to him, 


Il. 
With never a body, I’m said to appear 
To mortals at times, and fill them with fear. 
I look like a human, yet awesome my mien. 
Behead me, and forthwith a multitude’s seen. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Slip. 


addressed to ‘Grandpa and Grandma,” as if| *- E+ Fhe, 
they were the only grandpa and grandma in | STUPID 
town. But on seeing the postmark they thought | ont aee 
it must be theirs, and opened it, and their son’s | REDEEM 


8. Prey, pray, play, flay, flag. Yard, bard, 
bald, bold, bolt. 
4. Rhythm, zephyr. 


business card being on the paper, which was | 
the only part any one could read, proved that 
they were the right grandpa and grandma, if &. Tern, rent. 
not the only ones. Percy can write to them 6. 1. Shamrock. 2. Cutter. 3. Penitent. 4. 
now, but they will never forget his first letter. Pungent. 


—_— 
co 2s —_—e 


“LOOK OUT FOR THE ENGINE.” 


Then when the lamp is shining bright 
And playthings all about, 

Nurse says, ‘‘It’s safer, dear, up-stairs. 
The danger-signal’s out.”’ 

So I jump fast across the mat, 
Tho’ I’m not scared a speck. 

We run away to Bedland home 
Before there is a wreck. 





My brother is a dangerous boy 
When playing on the floor; 
He runs his train of cars so fast, 
With such a rush and roar! 
He cries, ‘‘Choo-choo! Keep off the track!” 
And doesn’t wait to see as 
I’m in the way. But nurse just laughs, 
And comes to rescue me. 


DRAWN BY B. CORY KILVERT. 
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CURRENT: EVEN “4 
i ie CEREMONIES AT DELHI.—The festivi- | e : Se V e i an e CW 
ties attendant on the proclamation of King| Z e 
Edward as Emperor of India began at Delhi on 1 é 
December 29th with the state entry of Lord WY (Continued. ) 
Curzon, the viceroy, into the city. Lord and | yy 
Lady Curzon headed the procession, riding on | 4 Y e A 
a brilliantly caparisoned elephant, 12 feet high. 4 One of our delightful experiences of the past few weeks 
Then came the Duke of Connaught, brother of the Ww $5 = . a ak 
king, and his duchess, also on an elephant, fol-| ” has been to read the interesting experiences of Companion 
lowed by 70 native princes on elephants. These A“ V7 a 2 " 
dignitaries were in charge of a large military) YW subscribers who have persevered in securing five new sub- 
escort of native and British troops in command of \ yy P fe . B “ 
Lon Kitehener, and the route of the procession |” scriptions to The Youth’s Companion. From these experi- 
was lined with native and British troops, while WY $ oa 
a battery fired a royal salute. Aftera mareh of] NP = ences we have selected the following reasons for subscribing 
four miles the viceroy and the Duke of Con- \Y % ; é , 
nanght halted and reviewed the troops and to The Youth’s Companion as presented by these enterpris- 
native princes, and then went to the quarters N\ y 
provided for them in a large temporary camp | N ing and successful canvassers : 
outside of the city. \W 
HE DURBAR.—The proclamation ceremonies W The Youth’s Companion comes every week. 
were held on January 1st at an amphitheater . i i 
on the plain, four miles from the city. ‘The N4 Cheapness im price, ; 
amphitheater was surrounded by large bodies | \W/ High literary character. High moral tone. 
of troops, while the seats were filled with the YY Good influence in the home. 
princes and favored official guests. A place of WY 
honor was reserved for the veterans of the Indian | , ] Makes better men and women. 
mutiny, and they were the only spectators | \W Best and popular writers. Non-sectarian. 
permitted to enter the place by the same gate i . ‘ 
with the viceroy. After the proclamation was aS ZY Edited for all the family e ‘ 
read Lord Curzon made an address, concluding | , YY Its editorials are reliable and non-partizan. 
it with a message of — for re Page of |W It has been published for seventy-five years. 
India from the emperor-king an e promise ] . . 2 
that the Prince of Wales would soon visit the aS Y It is. a library in itself every year. - 
country. Then the native princes were presented | , f It cultivates a taste for the best ri eading. 
to the viceroy and to the Duke of - a \W = High moral character of its stories. 
The festivities were continued wi anc 1 . 
military manoeuvers and the like for nine days WY It has the ensirs ach sal confidence of the people. 
longer. oe It is the favorite American paper for the home. 
ox niet dol sckiea ices iilaaabkS Madea \y It entertains while it instructs. 
Sagnstn, five. times prime minister of W It cultivates a patriotic sentiment throughout the country. 4 
Spain, died in Madrid January 5th, aged 75| N ‘ os 
years. In his youth h NG - . : . 
volationist, and twice fed| 42 LHRSEVERANCE will usually soon secure Five New Subscriptions to The 
as Sane ee Bi 0) Youth’s Companion. In return for this work we will send you a beautiful Gold- 
held oifice successively under | Sy . : e ° 
Prim, King Amadeo and the | WY Filled Watch, also five useful articles described in our 
ee eee . 4 Special Issue of October 23, 1902. January is a splendid 
premier under the monarchy | \y ats a 
in 1881, as leader of the | WZ month to solicit new subscriptions to The Youth’s Com- 
liberal party. He retired the | py ; : ; : 
sr thee te Waa oct panion. Begin at once, and our word for it you will 
scion aaxera 218 later years he was known | WY soon have one of these Watches ticking in your pocket, 
* as one of the greatest and | QZ : : : 
sunin pitti Geaitd tatenaain. besides getting all the other useful articles. Many 
- 2 persons have within a few weeks secured the five new 
AVY IN THE C ARIBBEAN.—Rear- Admiral W b hae dh 1 d ay ea h 
Taylor, Admiral Dewey’s chief of staff, | WZ subscriptions, an ave already receive their Watches 
pecan dye wer A otemeehccnabmsirowd and other rewards. The Watches have durable gold- 
manceuvers in the Caribbean were completed | \Wy7 - . : 
Rear-Admiral Crowninshield would return to| \Y filled Hunting Cases, American-made movements, éxpan- 
the European station with his squadron, Rear- | WY : : . <2 ° ° 
Admiral Sumner would take his squadron to |, ¥ sion balance, quick train, safety pinion, seven jewels, 
the South Atlantic station, and Rear-Admiral | WY They are stem-winding and stem-setting, and are worth 
Higginson would remain in the Caribbean until Y nl ‘] h 1 ey Ga ae 
March, when he would visit Gulf ports, leaving | WZ at retail $10 each. Only one Watch will be allowed to 
Rear-Admiral Coghlan in command of the Car- | \ Yj a subscriber. Send 15c. extra for postage and registra- 
ibbean squadron, with headquarters at Culebra. Ww : : 
a \ tion fee. The offer is made only to persons who are sub- 
pace PRosPEctTSs IN Morocco.—Adher- | WY scribers to The Companion. 
ents of Malai-Mohammed, the elder brother 1 h 
of the Sultan of Morocco, have for some time W 
been in revolt, hoping to put him on the throne ; i 
but according to reports from Tangier, dated | 
January 4th, the sultan had outgeneraled them 1 9 * 
by becoming publicly reconciled with his \ Many of our subscribers will succeed during the year in obtaining five 
brother, and making him governor of Fez. Y new subscriptions each to The Youth’s Companion. Some, while secur- 
ae : VY ing these five new subscriptions, will have interesting experiences. 
— pad ge Bg — First \ Many will develop business ability. Some will originate new and practical 
fr ~— : 4. Walker, Jr., resigned W methods for working which will show tact, enterprise and energy. Some 
rom the Connecticut National Guard on Janu- ill se he fi bscriptions ily; oth ill find i 
ary ist, on the ground that membership in the \y will secure the five new subscriptions easily; others will find it more 
militia was inconsistent with his duty as a . difficult. It will, however, be a matter of interest and practical value to 
member of the car-builders’ union. A month \ y The Companion to know the personal experiences of each one while 
earlier Second Lieut. George Cook resigned securing these five new subscriptions to The Youth’s Companion. For this 
from the Indiana National Guard for similar WY reason we shall divide the sum of five thousand dollars equally among 
reasons. dian f all our subscribers who are successful in securing the five new subscriptions 
Pree TEA.—The tax of 10 cents a, pound on WY eon casas 23, spne, and July T, 1903. Phanepr— is madly a town in the 
tea, levied to help pay the cost of the war | \Y nited States where five new subscribers to he Youth s Companion could 
with Spain, was removed on January 1st, and VY not be secured. You have nearly six months in which to obtain them. 
large quantities of tea that had been held in \ ig. 
Sees Ue CONDITIONS 
removal of the tax were put on the market. | - 
an Y , ; ore 
sam ilitiatai Silence - . On receipt of your first new subscription, accompanied by a statement that you hope to secure FOUR 
; i the Paci An al gc sg peed \ ys other new subscriptions, we will send you, free, a special outfit, which should make it quite easy for you 
Frensines ob Ginep adianiie sentation pre ~ to secure the other four. We will also send you a blank document containing printed QUESTIONS for 
P.M., January ist. It was from Governor |W you to answer when the five new subscriptions have been secured by you. The blank is to be sent to us 
Dole of Hawaii, and was addressed to President | jj filled out when you have secured the fifth name. This blank, containing the answers, will then be filed 
Roosevelt. re Ww away, and at the end of the season you will share equally with the other successful subscribers in the 
; YW FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS. IN ADDITION to this, we shall give to the TEN SUBSCRIBERS in each 
pa AND Bequests to charitable, | QW group of states, as shown by the map on page 674 of The Youth’s Companion, December 25, 1902, 
he Unanaran and — institutions in nig whose answers indicate the greatest amount of perseverance, an additional sum of TEN DOLLARS each. 
= dane — th gp mags Sea W THESE SPECIAL PAYMENTS are in addition to the various Articles of Merchandise and 
$62,461,000 in 1900, jade i y Perseverance Rewards that you may select for obtaining new subscriptions to The Youth’s Companion. 
SS 
T THE FRENCH SENATORIAL ELECTIONS, W PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
: January 3d, 7 conservatives, 25 progres-| wk} 
Sives, 18 ministerialists, 36 radicals and 10} ~SksQ WG sy Vsoa Baa Bsa Bsa Baa Bsa Baa Baa Rsvp Ws B 
socialists were chosen. ad PIP LBA LB BA BAL LAL A AAR AAR AE IF7 DALY 
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periodic comets are due to pay a visit to 
the sun in 1903. In fact, the perihelion date of 
one, the Tempel-Swift comet, fell in December, 
1902, and that of another, D’ Arrest’s, comes in 
January, 1904. Seven of them made their last | 
previous visit in 1900, and one in 1901. But not 
all were seen then, and it is not expected that all 
will be visible this time. Some will be hidden 
behind the sun, and some are supposed to have 
gone slightly astray under the influence of 
Jupiter. Their names and perihelion dates 
are: Perrine, May 5, 1903; Giacobini, May 15, 
1903; Spitaler, August 16, 1903; Faye, October 
13, 1903; Brooks, December 12, 1903; Winnecke, 
December 30, 1903; D’ Arrest, January 15, 1904. 
IGH-SPEED ELECTRIC RAILROADING. — 
An Austrian engineer, G. W. Meyer, has 
been figuring on the possibility of running 
half-hourly electric trains between New York 
and Chicago, at a maximum speed of 125 miles 
perhour. He shows how trains, each consisting 
of a single car carrying 90 passengers, could be 
run by the polyphase system with 1800 horse- 
power. He would have a high tension current 
transformed in substations placed at intervals 
along the line, and supplied to the motors at a 
lower pressure. Niagara, he calculates, could 
furnish the whole power required. It is the 
mechanical rather than the commercial possi- 
bilities of the scheme that have occupied Mr. 
Meyer’s attention. 





ONDURAS RUBBER VINES.—In the Pija 
Mountains, Honduras, grow vines varying 
in diameter from four inches to two feet, and 
attaining a length of 100 feet, from which can 
be obtained a gum resembling that yielded 
by the india-rubber trees. Sefior Davidi, the 
governor of the department of Comayagua, 
recently visited the region where the vines 
abound. He says that they thrive at great 
elevations as well as at lower levels in the 
valleys, and in his opinion the rubber produced 
from them is superior in quality to the Para 
article. pie 
EW GOLD-FIELDs.—It has been discovered 
that gold exists in many river valleys on 
the western shore of the Kamchatka peninsula, 
and at other points near the shore of the Okhotsk 
Sea. A ridge of mountains at some distance 
back from the coast is reported to be rich in 
gold. As a result of recent explorations, the 
Russians are preparing to mine the deposits. 
As in Alaska, the miners must face a cold 
climate in winter, but this, it is said, will 
present no serious obstacle to the continuance 


of the work. 
A Userut Tune Wits A HARD NAME.— 
For 40 years physicists have been seeking 
some substance to serve as a screen, cutting 
off all the light- and heat-giving rays of the 
spectrum, while allowing the invisible ultra- 
violet rays to pass. Finally, Prof. R. W. 
Wood of the Johns Hopkins University has 
discovered the long-sought substance, which 
bears the unpopular name of ‘‘nitroso-dimethyl- 
aniline.’’ When combined with cobalt glass, 
this substance furnishes a screen which allows 
only ultraviolet rays to pass through. The 
discovery is of importance for some difficult 
scientific investigations. 


ow SMALL Is AN ATOM ?—This question, 

to the solution of which Lord Kelvin has 

more than once applied his mind, has just 
received a new answer, presented at a meeting 
of the Physical Society in London, by Mr. H. 
V. Ridout. The form of atom dealt with by 
Mr. Ridout is the smallest particle of matter 








that can take part in electrolytic action, and is 
sometimes called an ion. A number of ions 
go to make up an ordinary atom. Taking the | 
element hydrogen, Mr. Ridout concludes that, 

in round numbers, 114,500,000 dissociated atoms, | 
or ions, are necessary to form a line one centi- 
meter long. In other words, the diameter of 
such an atom is about one-two-hundred-and- 
ninety-millionthofaninch. Lord Kelvin, after 
listening to Mr. Ridout, said the diameter of an 
ion, as above described, was almost exactly 
one-half of that which he himself had obtained 


for a molecule of hydrogen. 
Nasesne Wiit Not BE RuInep.—Fears 
have sometimes been expressed that when 
the immense electric-power installations at 
Niagara Falls are in complete operation, the 
withdrawal of water through tunnels will spoil 
the beauty and grandeur of the vast cataract. But 
an experiment recently made by the Niagara 
Falls Power Company, to ascertain the maxi- 
mum capacity of its great tunnel, the current 
through which is calculated to develop at least 
100,000 horse-power, shows that such fears are 
probably groundless. When a quantity of water, 
“twice as great as many notable rivers dis- 





charge,’’ was sent through the tunnel, its 
diversion was not noticeable on the brink of 
the falls, for it was but a very small fraction | 
of the water that comes down from Lake Erie. 
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many other countries. 
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ip Co., 27 t-4 Boston. 


Prevents 


Bilious Attacks 
by keeping the 
stomach clean 
and liver active. 
50c. and $1.00 


At Druggists or by mail from 
THE TARRANT CO, (Bus. Est. 1834) New Yorke 


Electrical Massage 


AKOU-. rohit marae 
VIBR UE 


ELECTRIC - 

equaled oy 
Headache, Neuralgia and Rheumatism. 
Price $5. Descriptive Circular on request. 
AKOUPHONE MPG. CO., 36E. 20th St., N.Y. City. 














ARE THERE HOLLOWS IN 
'T OR DO YOU ROLL TO 
THE CENTER? THE 
Rip Van Winkle Spring Bed 
18 THE BEST, STRONGEST ano 

. MOST DURABLE BED Ever maoe. |)))!7 

me, IT WILL NOT WEAKEN OR 6AG. 

ALWAYS REBOUNDS TO AN EQUAL 

SURFACE AND STRAIN. LASTS A 

LIFE TIME. GUARANTEED FOR 20 YEARS. 

ASK YOUR DEALER FOR IT OR BEND TWO-CENT STAMP FOR 

ILLUSTRATED BOOK OF RIP VAN WINKLE. 


The National Spring Bed Co., New Britain, Ct. 


BUFFALO 
LITHIA 
WATER 


Nature’s Specific in Bright’s 
Disease, The Gouty 
Diathesis, etc. 


Dr. Alfred L. Loomis 
Pathology ana Practical Medicine in the 
Medical Department of the University of 
New York, wrote: ‘‘For the past four years 
Ihave 
used 
in the treatment of Chronic Bright’s 
Disease of the Kidneys, occurring in 
Gouty and Rheumatic subjects, with 
marked benefit.” 


Cyrus Edson, A.M., M.D., Health 
Commissioner New York City and State, 
President Board of Pharmacy, New York, 
Examining Physician Corporation Coun- 


cil, en.:.*4 LITHIA 


have prescribed 


WATER with great benefit in Bright’s 
Disease of the Kidneys.” 


Medical testimony, undisputed and inconites- 
table, sent to any address. Water for sale at 
Springs and by druggists generally. 


Proprietor Buffalo Lithia Springs, Virginla. 











































Heating Troubles 


Thousanfs of 
people write us 
about their dis- 
tressful condition 
through ineffi- 
cient heating 
methods. 

Our experts 
give proper, seri- 
ous, scientific 
consideration to 
thousands of 
cases each month. 
The best talent 
in this line is at 
your service for free consultation. 
your house to us. 


Hot Water or Steam 


Describe 


apparatus is now simply and cheaply erected 
inold homes. Need not be connected to water- 
works system. Send for valuable booklet. 


ADNERIGAY RADIATOR (DMPANY 


Makers of IDEAL Boilers Dept. F, 
and AMERICAN Radiators. CHICAGO. 


Go eGo eGo Go eGo ef 
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taught thoroughly. Total Cost, Tuition (telegraphy and 44 greenhouses, 1,000 acres. 
board an ourse $82. 


ty: el pomeg, £2 d room, 6 months’ c Can be 
f; > demana for operators; sc hool organ- 
ized 37. af atalog tree. Dodge’s Institute, Valparaiso, 


STORRS & HARRISON CO., 
Box 211, Painesville, Ohio. 


THE 








MECHANICS, 99 
a ENGINEER’ S LIGENSE Fezees, treo to too PO KING” 
Forty-page pamphlet containing | have a copy of 


pave -y tg 4 Ex- 
amining Bd. of Engineers 
Geo. Zeller, Pub., Room 290, 18 
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Spalding’s Athletic 
Library, No. 162. 


18 8S. 4th, St. Louis, Mo. 











Illustrations, showing 

We Teach You Thoroughly at Your. Home how each blow is made, 

by our Automatic Transmitter for #5 per how to attack and defend 
— 1. Particulars pads oe .- ~1 “2 ’ : 

free. Nat’l Aut. Tel. yourself, how the hands 

must be held and the 

positions to take, with 


descriptions that are so 
accurate that ary boy can, 
with a young friend, 
become proficient. 

Price 10 Cents. 
By mail or all newsdealers. 


A. G. SPALDING @& BROS., 


New York, Chicago, Denver, Buffalo, Baltimore, Boston, Ph 


$1 A iV and MER ot yop 


sent Free to any address. Enclose 6 cents to 
Lewis STAMMERING SCHOOL 42 Adelaide St., Betroft. Mic Mich, 


1 Print My Own Cards | 


Circulars, Newspaper. Press, @5. Larger 
size, #18. Money saver. Big profits printing 
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for others. Type-setting easy, rules sent. 
Write for catalog, presses, type, paper, &c., San Francisco, nneapolis, St. Louis, Kansas City, Montreal. 
to factory. Send for a copy of Spalding’s Athletic Goods Cata- 


THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Conn. | logue—free by mail. 
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BEAUTIFY 


Your School Grounds. 


os 














URING the past year thousands of school grounds have 
been made beautiful by the planting of trees, shrubbery 
and vines, and by the laying out of walks and beds for 


flowers. ‘There is a growing sentiment for this beautiful 

and patriotic custom, and indications point to increased 

activity for this work during the coming season. It is 
not too early to begin making arrangements for beautifying your 
school grounds, for spring will soon be upon us. Who will have 
the honor of starting the movement for your school ? 


Tue Yours’s Companion has published two illustrated 
booklets, telling just what to do in order to beautify and improve 
your school grounds. We will send these two booklets free to any 
interested person who will undertake to carry out the suggestions. 

It is a pleasure for THE CoMPANION to be of some assistance 
to the schools of our land. This work means more than beautiful 
school surroundings. It is a work which enters into the life and 
character of the pupils themselves. By it a love for the beautiful 
and refined will be imparted, which will last through life, and 
manifest itself in the homes which these pupils themselves shall 
build in future years. We believe that this work of adorning the 
grounds of our rural schoolhouses is one which will exercise an 
important and lasting influence for the good of the national life. 
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Show this article to your parents, to your teacher, or to the 
school committee, or to any friend who may be interested to 
co-operate with you in improving your own school grounds. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
agd alt additional pages each week are a gift to 
tif subscribers. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 

he year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found 
on our books unless this is done 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
21 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 











PREVENTION OF ADENOIDS. 


HE word adenoids, although 
still strange to some ears, is 
the term accepted by most 
physicians to define a very 
common obstruction in that 
part of the air-passage lying 
behind the nose and above the 
palate. 

It is a chronic condition, 
produced by an overabundant 
growth of the tissue normally 
occurring in this location. Therefore, while it is, 
strictly speaking, a tumor, it is not malignant. 
It is dangerous only so far as it produces obstruc- 
tion to proper breathing through the nose, and so 
causes mouth- breathing, and by the frequency 
with which it stands as the cause of ear disorders 
in childhood, such as frequently repeated ear- 
ache, deafness and purulent discharges from the 
ears. 

Prevention of adenoids, in so far as it may be 
accomplished, is important, because of the conse- 
quences which may result from them. Repeated 
“colds,” measles, scarlet fever and diphtheria are 
the common conditions which favor the occurrence 
of adenoids. 

The probability of the development of adenoids 
is perhaps the strongest argument for trying to 
prevent the occurrence of frequent “colds in the 
head.” These are, as a rule, regarded too lightly 
and too much as a matter of course. The means 
employed to prevent colds in the head in childhood 
must be varied according to the needs of the 
individual. The child should early be taught 
to blow the nose thoroughly. The secretions 
incident to colds in the head, if allowed to clog 
the nasal passages, act directly to produce 
adenoids. 

In the cases of weak and delicate children, tonic 
remedies should be employed to shorten the 
duration and assist in overcoming the bad effects 
of colds. The same care and treatment should 
be carried out with all children after attacks of 
the acute diseases of childhood. 

It is not possible to refer to the prevention of 
this disorder without repeating the advice so 
frequently given. by physicians, to “get children 
out in the air.” To this end, children should be 
provided with clothing which fits them for all 
kinds of weather. Proper protection can be pro- 
vided for every variety of climate and of weather, 
and children especially should be so provided. 
Of all things that assist in the proper development 
of the structures of the nose and throat, and are 
most useful in preventing diseased conditions, 
an abundance of pure air is the most important. 
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A TEACHER OF THE PEOPLE. 


ne night not long ago six hundred Jews met 

in a room on the East Side, in New York, to 

pay tribute to a great philosopher, the late Thomas 

Davidson. He was not of their race, and there 

was nothing to bring them to the meeting but 

personal loyalty and devotion to the memory 

of their friend, a democratic philosopher who 

preached and practised the intellectual uplifting 
of the bread-winner. 

In the fall of 1898 Davidson, who was called by 
awriter in the London Spectator one of the twelve 
most learned men in the world, was lecturing to 
an audience of laboring men and women in New 
York. At the close of the lecture a workman rose 
and said that culture was impossible to men 
ground down in the dust. Davidson exclaimed 
that they could get as much culture as they 
wanted. 

“If you will form a class,” he said, “and fall to 
work in dead earnest, I will come down and meet 
you once a week and teach you.” The result was 
a class composed of several hundred men and 
women, who began under him the study of social, 
religious and economic problems, with a view to 
becoming more intelligent citizens. 

In a second class Davidson taught his more 
eager pupils, who were especially interested in 
philosophy. Some of them went to college and 
returned to teach their fellow men. 

Davidson illustrated by his own work the prin- 
ciples of popular education which he preached, 


_ and which, as he hoped, will some day be'followed. 


“What we need,” he said, “is not better profes- 
sional schools—we have plenty of good doctors 
and good lawyers—nor better colleges, although 
many of our colleges are far from good. The 
college is possible to the few only, and those few 
mostly from classes that are least in need of 
culture. The great need is for popular education 
of the higher sort; not only schools to produce 
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trained workmen, but schools where the workman, | 
after his day’s work is done, may come for 
enjoyment and profit, to discuss questions which 
concern at once the practical life of the citizen as 
a voter and as a parent, and the spiritual life on 
which the morality of the state depends.” 

He advocated the founding of a “Bread-Winner’s ; 
Culture Institute” in every township and in every 
city ward, to stpplement the public school. It 
was not the dream of an idealistic reformer and 
revolutionary, but a scheme founded on practical 
success by a man who was at once a great scholar 
and a practical Scotsman, who knew the class he 
was trying to uplift. 
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SYMPATHY WAS POWERLESS. 


b exercise a general supervision over lost 
children and stray pets is characteristic of a 
kind-hearted resident of South Paris, Maine, who 
is represented by the Lewiston Journal as ready 
to sympathize with every childish trouble. He 
was walking along the street recently, when 
he noticed a little boy on the sidewalk, evidently 
in the deepest trouble. His chubby fists burrowed 
into his fat little face. Great round drops of 
misery rolled down his cheeks and fell on his little 
blouse. 

“Did ye get hurt, sonny?” asked the kind- 
hearted man. 

“No!” howled the boy. 

“Lost?” 

“No,” with a wilder burst of sorrow. 

“Where do you live?” 

The boy pointed. 

Waiting for your dad?” 


“No. Boohoo!” 

“Well, then, what is the trouble?” 

The boy sobbed bitterly, and answered in tones 
of anguish: 

“I’ve got the tummie-ache.” 


. * 
CUT OFF IN HIS YOUTH. 


here is a story ofa man of seventy who, when he 

was asked if his father lived to be an old man, 
replied that his father was up-stairs putting his 
grandfather to bed. There is another setting of 
this old story,—old enough to be new,—which is 
told by the New York Times as coming from 
a Southern Senator, who was explaining how 
healthy his part of the state is. 

A mountaineer, ninety-two years old, and his 
wife of ninety were returning from the funeral of 
their eldest child, who had died at the age of 
seventy-one. 

As they discussed their loss in deep grief, the 
wife said: 

“TI always told you, John, that we should never 
raise that child.” 
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PLENTY ON HAND. 


he thriftiness of a London shopkeeper is 

illustrated in a story told of a dry-goods 
dealer. The merchant was of an excitable tem- 
perament, and on hearing his assistant say to a 
customer, “No, we have not had any for a long 
time,” was unable to countenance such an admis- 
sion. 

He fixed his eye on the assistant, and said to the 
customer : 

“We have plenty in reserve, ma’am, plenty 
up-stairs.” 

The customer looked dazed for a moment, and 
the segnower did not seem happy when his 
assistant informed him that the customer was 
speaking about the weather, and had remarked, 
“We haven’t had any rain lately.” 
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PREFERRED DAYLIGHT. 


housemaid who had borne the pain of a 
troublesome tooth for several days, in the 
hope that by exercising a little more endurance 
and patience she might avoid the expense of a 
dental operation, was finally obliged to go to the 
dentist one evening to have the tooth extracted. 
The New York Times describes the visit: 

Being of a thrifty tendency, she inquired of the 
operator, “How much do you charge for taking 
out a tooth?” 

“Fifty cents; with gas a dollar,”’ was the reply. 

“Then I guess I’ll call to-morrow and have it 
taken out by daylight,” announced the patient. 
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NOT QUITE WHAT HE MEANT. 


Eb man who thought he had the knack of 
saying pleasant things, calculated to warm 
the cockles of the oldest heart, was revisiting the 
town in which he had spent a summer twenty 
years before. 

“I’m Miss Mears. I don’t know as you recall 
me,” said a coquettish elderly spinster, approach- 
ing him in the post-office the day after his arrival. 

he ready heart-warmer turned with his most 
beaming smile, and wrung her hand. 

“Recall you!” he echoed, reproachfully. “As 
if one could help it, Miss Mears! Why, you are 
one of the landmarks of the town!” 
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SUCH A SIMPLE WAY! 


he Pilgrim tells the story of a woman property- 

holder in New York whose agent brought her 

an insurance policy on her house. ‘‘You’d better 
give me a check for the premium now,” he said. 

“How much is it?” she asked. 

“A little more than one hundred dollars. Wait 
a minute and I will get the exact amount.” 

“Oh, how tiresome!’ said the lady. “And Iam 
in such ahurry! Tell the company to let it stand, 
and deduct it from what they will owe me when 
the house burns down.” 
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ROLL BUTTER. 


he young housekeeper who told the fishman 
that she wanted some eels, and when he asked 
her how much, replied, “About two yards and a 
half,” has a rival in a woman mentioned in the 
Chicago News: 
“T wish to get some butter, please,” she said to 
the dealer. 
“Roll butter, ma’am?” he asked, politely. 
“No; we wish to eat it on toast. We seldom 


Throat Troubles commence with a Cough, Cold 
or Sore Throat. “Brown’s Bronchial Troches” give im- 
mediate relief. Sold only in boxes. 25 cents. (Ade. | 








have rolls.” 





We are not afraid to name 
our goods, for they are sold 
on merit. 

Don’t say, ‘Please give me a 
tooth brush and a hair brush.” 

Say, ‘Please give me a 
Propuy.actic Tootu BrusH 
and a ‘KeEeEpcLEAN’ Harr 
Brus.” 

Then you will feel satisfied, 
for you have the cleanest and 
best. 


Each is sold in a box for your protection. At all 
dealers. Send for booklet — mailed free. 
Florence Mfg. Co., 159 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 


Pilgrims Going to Church. 
isa (pied Send Six Cents in Stamps 
: ' and get our beautiful 


Story of Plymouth Rock. 


A handsome book of 40 
grime. About the Pil- 














ms. Profusely illustra- 
ed, including 5 copies (in 
colors) from Famous Paint- 
gs. Also a large collection 
of elegant. sipes for pre- 
paring delicious Desserts, 
. and enough 


: é Plymouth Rock 

b = Phosphated Gelatine 

to make a pint of jelly; or send 15 cents and we 

will send Book and Full-sized Pac of th 

only Plymouth Rock Phosphated Gelatine. 
Address Dept. F, 

PLYMOUTH ROCK GELATINE CO., Boston, Mass. 


Dr. Lyon's 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 


Used by people of refinement 
for over a quarter of a century 
PREPARED BY 
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FLORAL BUTTERFLY PLANT 


No plant possesses so many good points as do these 
two glorious new Commelinas. Of graceful trailing 
habit, superb for carpet bedding or for hanging pots. 
In pots they bloom every day in the year. In the garden 
from May until frost, showing daily scores of large 
winged butterfly-like blossoms. Color (No. 1) the most 
beautiful blue to be found in any flower. A shade so 
exquisitely lovely as to baffle description. Thrives in 
sun or shade, wet or dry, rich or r soil; as easily 
raised as a weed from seed or cuttings, grows rapidly, 
flowers at once, and propagates so easily that plants 
are very cheap. Blooms in 50 days from seed. 

. 1 — Exquisite Blue, like tropical Butterflies. 

No. 2— Rosy Pink, in other respects like No. 1. 
Strong plants for blooming at once, by mail guaran- 
teed to grow, 20c each; the 2 for 30c, § for 6oc. 

Seed of both colors mixed, 25 cts. per packet. 
FREE OUR GREAT CATALOGUE of Flower and 

Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and Rare New 
Fruits, Profusely Illustrated, Large Colored Plates — 136 
pages. Do not miss our great Novelties, Emperor As ‘us 
— in rr months from seed), Early Lima, Perpetual khu- 

rb, Pineapple Onion, Ciimbin urrant and Black’ . 
Everblooming Wistaria, Tree, and Double Lilacs, etc. 
have the finest Asters, Pansies, Peas, Stocks, Verbenas, Gera- 
niums, Azaleas, Roses, Palms, Ferns, Begonias, Gloxinias, 
Violets, Phloxes, Gladiolus, Cannas, Dahlias, Lilies, Cala- 
diums, Shrubs, Vines, New Fruits, and all Vegetables. 











Class Pins 
and Badges 


for colleges, schools, societies, 
ete. No miudleman’s protit—the 
goods come straight from factury to wearer. 

Either of the two styles shown, in any two colors of 
enamel with any three letters or any two figures desired. 
In Silver Plate $1.00 per dozen. A Sample 10cts. 
In Sterling Silver $2.50 per dozen. A Sample 25cta 

Write for illustrated catalogue ; 3 
showing hundreds of designs free. 4 
All work guaranteed, special 
designs and estimates gladly 
rnished. 








BASTIAN BROTHERS 
75 Chamber of Commerce, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








Bailey’s 
Duplex 
Massage 
Roller 


Produces a double massage effect by its pecul- 
iar construction of soft rubber and the position 
of the two rollers. 

Used daily, it gives splendid circulation of 
the blood and beautifies the skin, making it 
glow with natural beauty. While adapted to 
the entire body, it is especially satisfactory in 
developing the muscles of the neck and arms. 


Sent by mail on receipt of price, $1.00. 


Cc. J. BAILEY & COMPANY, 
Everything in Rubber Goods, 
22 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 

















The Ball 
Does it All 


The Ball Check, 


a simple device, 1% 
inches long, replaces the 
long mixing tube on any style of mantle 
burner. A slight twist to the right or left 
spreads and reduces the gas supply and 
lights up the mantle to highest efficiency. 


Ball Check and Bunsen tube to fit 
your old burner and mantle, 25c. ; Ball 
Check burner complete with mantle, 
75c. All good dealers or of us, postage 
prepaid. Booklet free. 


BALL CHECK LIGHT COMPANY, 
Dept. M, 18 Park Place, New York. 








ITCHING 
HUMOURS. 


Complete treatment, consisting of 
Cuticura Soap, to cleanse the skin 
of crusts and scales and soften the 
thickened cuticle, 
CutTicurRA OINT- 
MENT, to instantly 
allay itching, irrita- 
tion and inflamma- 
tion, and soothe and 
heal, and CutTicura 
RESOLVENT PILLS, 
to cool and cleanse 
the Blood. A Single 
Set is often sufficient 
to cure the most 
torturing, disfiguring 
skin, scalp and blood 
humours, eczemas, rashes, itchings 
and irritations, with loss of hair, from 
infancy to age, when all else fails. 








JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N.Y. 


Sold throughout the world. 














A Watch 
Case Wears 


at pointofcontact with the hand or pocket. 
A solid gold case wears thin and weak 
and a cheap filled case wears shabby. 
A Jas. Boss Stiffened Gold Case 1% 
guaranteed to wear for 25 years. Itis 
made of two layers of solid gold with 
alayer of stiffening metal bet ween, all 
welded together in one solid sheet. 
The outside gold will last a quarter of 
a century and the stiffening metal will 
keep the case strong as long as you wear 
it. This is why thousands wear the 


JAS. BOSS ‘Goin 
Watch Case 


on costly works in preference to a solid gold case. Ask your 
ro) Boss 


eweler to show you a Jas. 


Case and look 


for the 


eystone trade-mark stamped inside. Send for Booklet. 
THE KEYSTONE WATCH CASE COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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LONDON APPRENTICES. 


f the survivals of the London of a bygone 
day, few are more interesting than the 
Chamberlain’s Court at Guildhall, and 

its traditions and usages in connection with 
apprentices, ‘‘bound,’’ as the old phrase goes, 
‘‘according to the customs of the City of 
London.’’ 

The records of the court go back to the time 
of Edward IV., and the procedure is practically 
the same now that it was when Simon Tappertit 
was apprenticed to the father of Dolly Varden. 
To-day the London apprentices, like Simon, 
must sign an indenture originally drawn more 
than three centuries ago, and phrased in the 
quaintest English, which sets out that ‘‘the 
said apprentice his said master faithfully shall 
serve, his secrets keep, and his lawful commands 
everywhere do.’’ 

In the days when even the wealthiest London 
merchants lived in the City, and when the 
smaller tradesmen and retailers lived above their 
shops, all the London apprentices were received 
indoors, and for six or seven years were inmates 
of their masters’ homes, eating at table with 
them, attending church with them on Sundays, 
and becoming, in fact, members of their masters’ 
families. London apprentices were then counted 
by the thousand, and the Chamberlain’s Court 
was one of the busiest of the civic institutions. 

The old apprenticeship indenture was drawn 
up to meet the commercial and social conditions 
which then existed, and the Chamberlain’s 
Court, with its ‘‘admonitions’’ and its power 
of committal to Bridewell, was a necessary 
institution in dealing with refractory and 
turbulent apprentices. 

The old indenture gave the court jurisdiction 
in these cases of troublesome apprentices. It 
also forbade an apprentice to marry, and pro- 
vided that the master should find a home for 
him during the period of apprenticeship. Both 
the court and the master assumed a social 
responsibility for the apprentice, and it was 
to free the modern employer from his share of 
that responsibility that the City, in 1888, received 
from Parliament permission to vary and mod- 
ernize the indenture. 

Now it is entirely optional with a master 
whether he takes an apprentice indoors; and if 
the apprentice marries during the term of his 
indenture, it brings his master no responsibility. 

In some of the famous old London printing- 
houses apprentices are still ‘‘ boarded and 
lodged,’’ not in the homes of their masters, for 
masters now live elsewhere than in the City, 
but in a home adjacent to the printing-house, 
which is provided by the firm, and usually 
placed under the superintendence of one of its 
managers. This custom holds good at Bagster’s, 
the famous Bible printing-house, and at Spottis- 
woode’s, the king’s printers. 

Apprentices in these old-time houses still 
attend family prayers before going into the 
composing-room or the pressroom in the morn- 
ing, and if they give trouble they may find 
themselves in the Chamberlain’s Court, and in 
seclusion for two or three weeks in the City 
Bridewell. 

When an offending apprentice is summoned 
to court, his master states his case, the appren- 
tice offers his explanation or his excuse, and 
then the chamberlain passes judgment. He 
does not punish with imprisonment without 
one or two warnings, and it seldom happens 
that a second term in the Bridewell is necessary. 

But apprentices are not so numerous as they 
were twenty-five years ago even, from some of 
the trades the indentured learner having van- | 
ished altogether, so commitments to Bridewell | 
are not very common. The Chamberlain’s 
Court is most frequently in session at holiday | 
times, when apprentices seem most disposed | 

to ‘‘kick over the traces. ’’ 

Sometimes for two or three months the old 
City institution to which the chamberlain can 
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court, having assured itself that the boy’s | 
anxiety to get free is not due to perverseness | 
or obstinacy, nor to a desire to take advantage of 
his master or his parents, liberates him, and | 
thus gives him an opportunity to engage in work | 
in which he may succeed. 

Should a freeman to whom a boy is appren- | | 
ticed die, or fail in business, the Chamberlain’s | 
Court steps in to see that the apprentice loses | 
nothing by his master’s death or misfortunes, 
but is turned over to another master, from whom | 
he will receive the same privileges he had | 
expected from the master with whom he was | 
first apprenticed. 

An apprentice, bound according to the rules | 
of the Chamberlain’s Court, enjoys privileges | 
which are peculiar to apprentices in the City | 
of London. The most valuable of these is the 
freedom of the City. | 

When an apprentice honorably completes the | 
term of his indenture, his master makes him | 
‘*free’’ of the trade guild or livery company | 
to which he himself belongs. This gives the | 
apprentice a right toa place on the roll of London 
freemen, which gives him the right to vote at | 
elections of the Lord Mayor and to exercise the | 
municipal franchise on other occasions. 

The freemen of London date back to the | 
fourteenth century, and have always enjoyed | 
special privileges. The lapse of time has robbed 
some of these privileges of any practical value, 
but in days gone by the freedom of London not 
only added to a man’s civic and social standing, 
but conferred upon him some very distinct 
advantages. 

He was exempt from tolls and customs all 
over England. He enjoyed the right of hunting 
in the woods and forests of the County of 
Middlesex ; he was protected fiom impressment 
for service in the royal navy; and, as a body, 
the freemen possessed the right to the exclusive 
enjoyment of all places of profit within the gift 
of the City of London. This right still holds 
good. None but a freeman can serve the City 
in its more responsible and lucrative offices. 

There are also a number of charities in the 
exclusive enjoyment of freemen; freemen still 
possess some valuable advantages in corinection 
with the various City educational establish- 
ments; and they also have the right of trans- 
mitting the freedom of the City to their children. 

London apprentices have a prominent place 
in fiction for English schoolboys, and in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries they earned 
this distinction. In those days they were the 
sons of knights and esquires, and of gentlemen 
and yeomen, high-spirited boys who went to 
London from all parts of England, in order to 
make their fortune in commerce and in trade. 

They were often in conflict with the authori- 
ties, but they were a iorce worth having on 
one’s side. King Charles II. evidently thought 
so, for it is on record that he once contributed | 
a brace of bucks to a dinner held by the appren- | 
tices, in order to secure their help in a contest 
he was waging with the Lord Mayor. 

EDWARD PORRITT. 
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A STEADY SHOT. 


hunter in the African desert had discovered | 
two leopard cubs in a cave, and was anxious 
to secure them. When he was about to enter 
the cave it suddenly occurred to him that if the 
father should return to his family he, the hunter, 
would be in rather an ugly fix. However, he 
persevered, and had secured the cubs, when a 
shadow darkened the mouth of the cave. Mr. | 
Gillmore continues the story in ‘‘ Days and | 
Nights by the Desert’? : | 
Serious as my position was, I had no fear. | 
Although deprived of the light, I knew where | 
my foe was, for his eyes glowed like balls of 
fire, gradually increasing in size and intensity 
| as the brute approached me. One thing was in 
| my favor, so much so that afterward I thought 
| that to it 1 owed my life, namely, that the roof 
was so low that the leopard could not dash in 
upon me with a spring, but had to advance 
| slowly, as his body was of necessity stretched 
| out to its full length. 
It was truly an anxious moment while I took 











send a refractory lad will be without a tenant. | 
To be confined in it is no lasting disgrace, laim, for how much depended on my taking a 
anyway. It does not turn a boy into a jail- heereny aim! The report answered the trigger, 
bird. ‘Two recent Lords Mayors of London, at | and if darkness had reigned before, it appeared 
least, during their apprentice years were made | additionally intense from the body of smoke 


acquainted with the inside of Bridewell. 

The Chamberlain’s Court, however, does 
much more for the London apprentices than 
punish them for refractory and disorderly con- 
duct. It exercises a watch over their interests | 
during the whole period of their apprenticeship, 
and it gives the apprentice an opportunity of | 
determining whether he will or will not go on 
with the trade he has chosen. 

This opportunity occurs at the end of his first 
year. He then comes before the court in com- 
pany with his master, and is asked by the 
chamberlain, ‘‘Do you like your master? Do 
you like your trade? Are you willing to serve 
the term of your indenture ?’’ 


If the answers to these questions are in the | 


affirmative, the indenture goes on the records 
of the court and becomes binding. 


that he feels he will never like, and in which, 
consequently, he will never succeed, he con- 
vinees the court of his mistake. Then the 


If, on the | 
other hand, a boy finds that ‘he has made a| 
mistake, and got himself indentured to a trade | 


| that immediately after surrounded me. As a| 

| proof that the bullet had done its work, I had 
not been attacked. Still, from the struggling 

| that took place in front of me, it was clearly 
| evident that it had not deprived my foe of life, 

| and a wounded leopard is without question the 
| most dangerous of wild beasts to encounter. 

The first duty of a hunter after he has fired is | 

toreload hisgun. I endeavored to do so, but from 

| my constrained position the process was slow. | 
However, at length I succeeded, no easy task in | 
the darkness, with the wounded beast struggling | 
toward me. I shoved my musket forward to | 

| fire. With its muzzle I touched the object of my 

‘aim. I pressed the trigger, and in a moment 

after all was still. I drew a deep breath of 

| thankfulness, and no wonder! 

So close was my trophy wedged in the passage 
in front of me that it was not without great | 
labor I passed over it and gained the outlet; | 
but even here my task was not ended, for it took 
me an hour or more before I could draw out the 
carcass. 








TWO SPECIAL 
MIDWINTER OFFERS 


For Sixty Days Only. 


Game of Table Tennis. 
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Offer No. 1. 


The game of Table Tennis, although 
comparatively new in this country, 
exceedingly popular. The reasons for 
this are easily found. First, all who have played it pronounce 
it an excellent game, affording amusement for hours. Second, 
it is a game in which considerable skill may be developed, 
affording moderate yet healthful exercise. 

No costly apparatus is needed. An ordinary dining-table 
answers every requirement, and it may be played with equal 
interest by old and young. The Set offered has two Bats, Net, 
Posts, Celluloid Balls and complete Instructions. 


is 








Table Tennis given for one new subscription. 
Special Price $1.00. In either case sent by 
express at the expense of receiver, or by mail 
on receipt of 25 cents additional. 


The Companion Tool Knife. 
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Offer No. 2. 
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This is the most useful and popular Knife 
ever offered by us. It has a clip blade, 
a saw, also a reamer for making holes in 
leather, and a draw-shave blade. The draw-shave 
blade is so practical and useful that it is a wonder no 
The 
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one has ever before thought of it. draw-shave 


and the clip-point blades are Pp, 
made of the finest grade bar 
steel, and tempered by a special 
known only to the 
Not even the cele- 
Wost- 

enholm Knives 


pre cess 
maker. 
brated 


are superior in 
cutting qualities or 
in durability. The 
saw blade and ream- 
er are made of fine 
spring steel. 





Botsford Kempston, 
@ 14 Congress St., Chicago, mu. © 


SPECIAL. A name and address placed under the transparent shell of 
the handle, free. This will delay our filling the order but a few days only. 


The Companion Tool Knife given for one 
new subscription and 10 cents extra, postage 
included. Special price $1.50, post-paid. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
Publishers The Youth’s Companion. 
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CORNS GO easily and painlessly when 

PIERCE’S CORN PLASTERS 
areapplied. Guaranteed absolutely ; money 
returned if it fails. 25¢. at your shoe dealer’s or 
by mail. Send address for Jree samples. 


THE A. F. PIERCE CO., Wallingford, Conn. 


Ask your neighbor 
about the Dighton. 














IS BABY ILL? 
Look to its food; most of the troubles 


that afflict a baby can be traced to this 
source. ‘Try 


Ridge’s Food 


It has saved the lives of thousands of 
feeble, unpromising babies when they could 
take no other nourishment. It has been 
doing this for thirty years. 


Sold Everywhere. Send for Booklet and 


FREE SAMPLE. 
WOOLRICH & COMPANY, Palmer, Mass. 








Heat [stan % 

Your 9 Rooms 125 
PIPING, 

House | salt n. 





Di 4 hton Furnace 


If your old furnace has given out see 
what it will cost to repair it, then 

write to us for a price on a new 
DignTon. Every Part Warranted. 


DIGHTON FURNACE CO., 


Write for Catalogue. Taunton, Mass. 














Perhaps he heats His 
House with one. 




















The sparkle of cut glass 


that constitutes so much of its charm cannot be 
preserved indefinitely by the mere use of soap 
and water. 
on after a time a dull and lifeless look beyond 
the reach of ordinary cleansing and polishing 
agents. There is one thing, however, that will 
restore the original fire and brilliancy to cut 

. glass quickly and easily, and that is an appli- 
cation of COLONIAL SPIRITS. 

COLONIAL SPIRITS is put up in sealed 
packages only, and if your dealer should not 
happen to keep it in stock, send us 20 cents 
and we will send you a sample bottle by ex- 
press, carriage paid. We will also include one 
of our pretty souvenirs if you will give us the 
name of your dealer. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited, DETROIT. 


The beautiful facets and prisms take 

















THE MANUFACTURERS 
STAND BEHIND EVERY BOTTLE 
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cannot afford it? 


Say to you. 


attachments. 


New Companion. 
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201 Columbus Avenue, 


4H 


that you 
Are you hesitating 
between a forty-dollar machine or a 
New Companion for only nineteen 
dollars? In either of these 


This proof will cost you nothing but a postal card. 
receipt of your postal we will send you a complete and 
attractive zllustrated booklet, containing a description and 
illustrations of the New Companion, together with a list of 
The booklet also explains in detail how it is 
possible for us to furnish you with a strictly high-grade ma- 
We shall be glad to send you 
free samples of work made on this machine, and also a very 
large number of testimonials from Zhe Companion sub- 
scribers who have owned these machines, and have had 
them in practical use for many years. 
but that, on receipt of a stamp, these persons would be 
glad to answer any question you might ask about their 


chine for nineteen dollars. 


The New Companion. 


| )° you wish to own a sewing 


machine but feel 


cases we have something to 
You have been expecting to pay forty dollars 
for your new machine, and you do not believe a really high- 
grade machine can be had for less. 
and do not wish you to purchase a New Companion for 
nineteen dollars without proof that it is equal in every 
respect to any forty-dollar machine. 


Is it not worth a postal card to look into this matter ? 
We are sure that later you will join the large number of 
our friends who feel that the New Companion has become 
an indispensable household companion. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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We understand that, 


On 


We have no doubt 


eat > 


We offer three styles, also a choice of either Oak or Black Walnut. 


Style 1. Five Drawers, $19.00. 
Style 2. Drop Head, Swell Front, 7 Drawers, $21.75. 
Style 3. Parlor Cabinet, $24.75. 


On receipt of price we will deliver the Sewing Machine desired, freight 
paid, at any freight office east of Colorado. In Colorado, New Mexico, 
Wyoming or Montana, or at any freight office west of these feur states, 
we will deliver either style Machine Free for $3.00 extra. 
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